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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 
A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1952 
J. RayMonp Dersy, Editor 


This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a ‘‘movement’’ 
rather than a period. The English section is limited to the years 
1800-1837; but other sections are not so limited, of course. Impor- 
tant books published earlier are ineluded in the list for 1952 when 
for some reason they were inadequately noticed in the bibliography 
for 1951 in PQ, xxx1 (1952), 97-155, or when significant reviews 
have appeared within the year 1952. In the latter case there ap- 
pears a shortened title followed by such a reference as ‘‘See PQ, 
xxx (1952), 102,’’ where will be found the original complete entry 
or a further reference to it. In all cases where no date is specified, 
1952 may be assumed. 

The editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance provided 
by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or for critical 
comments or for both. They are P. M. Mitehell (Danish), Albert 
J. George (French), Ludwig W. Kahn (German), Edmund Zawacki 
(Slavonie), Nicholson B. Adams and E. Herman Hespelt (Span- 
ish), Gerald M. Moser (Portuguese); and, in English, James V. 
Logan, Richard D. Altick, and Stewart C. Wileox (who sean the 
journals and other periodicals), Ernest Bernbaum, Kenneth Neill 
Cameron, David V. Erdman, Thomas M. Raysor, Elisabeth W. 
Sehneider, Clarence D. Thorpe, and Bennett Weaver (who review 
studies, ete., within their respective fields). 

To ensure notice in the next issue of the bibliography, authors 
are invited to send the editor (at Department of English, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10) review copies of relevant books or 
monographs and offprints of articles. 
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English 
French 
German 
Spanish 
Portuguese 


CONTENTS 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Bulletin de l’ Académie royale de langue et de littérature fran 
gaise de Belgique (Brussels) 

The Adelphi (Manohester, England) 

Amérique frangaise (Montreal) 

American Literature 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 

American Political Science Review 

Antioch Review 

L’Arche (Paris) 

American Slavic and East European Review 

The American Society of the Legion of Honor Magazine (New 
York) 

Atenea (Concepcién, Chile) 

Books Abroad 

La Bataille (Paris) 

Bulletin du bibliophile et du bibliothécaire 

Boletin de la biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo 

Bulletin des études frangaises (Montreal) 

Bibliografia Hispdnica 

Bulletin of Hispamec Studies (Liverpool) 

Bulletin IHispanique 

The Commonweal 

Cuadernos americanos (Mezico) 

College English 

Le Canada frengais (Quebec) 

Confluences (Paris) 

Cahiers d’histoire de la révolution francaise (New York) 

Cuadernés de literatura 

Comparative Literature Studies (Cardiff ) 

Charles Lamb Society Bulletin 

Culture (Quebec) 

Conférence (Paris) 

Comparative Literature 

The Dublin Review 

Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte 

Durham University Journal 

Esprit (Paris) 

Etudes Germaniques 

Journal of English Literary History 

L’Eternelle revue (Paris) 

Les Etoiles (Paris) 

The Explicator 

Fontaine (Algiers and Paris) 

France-Amérique (New York) 

La France au combat (Paris) 
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La France libre (London) 

French Review 

French Studies 

De Gids (Amsterdam) 

Gavroche (Paris) 

Germanic Review 

Hispania 

Hibbert Journal 

Huntington Library Quarterly 
Hispanic Review 

Hemispheres (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
Jeunesse (Paris) 

Journal of Aisthetics 

Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Journal of the History of Ideas 
Journal of Modern History 

Journal of Philosophy 

Jewish Social Studies 

Kenyon Review 

Keats-Shelley Journal 

Latomus, revue d’études latines (Brussels) 
Lettres frangaises (Buenos Aires) 

Les Lettres frangaises (Paris) 

British Broadcasting Corporation Listener 
Le Monde (Paris) 

Mercure de France 

Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht 
Modern Languages 

Modern Language Notes 

Modern Language Quarterly 

Modern Language Review 

Messager de New York 

Modern Philology 

Musical Quarterly 

The Nation 

La Nef (Paris) 

New English Review 

Nouvelles littéraires (Paris) 
Neophilologus (Groningen) 

Notes §& Queries 

The New Republic 

La Nowvelle reléve (Montreal) 

New Statesman & Nation 

New Yorker 

New York Herald Tribune Book Review 
New York Times Book Review 


Phylon (The Atlanta University Review) 
Publications of Modern Language Assuciation of America 
Poésie (Paris) 

Philologicai Quarterly 

Partisan Review 

Poesia e verita (Rome) 

Quarterly Review of Literature (Chapel Hitt) 
Renaissance (New York) 

Review of English Studies 

La République frangaise (New York) 
Revista de filologta espaiiola 

Revista de filologia Hispénica 
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RHL Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 
RHP Revue d’histoire de la philosophie 
RI Revista Iberoamericana 
RLC Revue de littérature comparée 
RLI Revista de las Indias (Bogoté) 
RMR Rocky Mountain Review 
EP levue de Paris 
RPF  levue de la pensée frangaise (New York) 
RPP Revue politique et parlementaire (Paris) 
RE Romanic Review 
RRel The Review of Religion 
RTC Revue trimestrielle canadienne (Montreal) 
RUO Revue de l’Uniwersité d'Ottawa 
SAB The Shakespeare Association Bulletin 
SAQ South Atlantic Quarterly 
Scrutiny 
Slavonic and East European Review 
Studies in Philology 
Sewonee Review 
Saturday Review 
Thought 
Times Laterary Supplement (London) 
Time and Tide 
Universidad de la Habana 
United States Quarterly Book List 
Oniversity of Toronto Quarterly 
Virginia Magazine of History and Bicgraphy 
Virginia Quarterly Review 
Yale Review 


ENGLISH 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


** Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1951.’’ By Lawrence M. 
Price. JEGP, tu (1952), 360-63. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature, Vol. 
XXII (1941) and Vol. XXIII (1942). Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press. 

Rey. in N&Q, cxcvil (1952), 506. 

Bernbaum, Ernest. ‘‘ Keats, Shelley, Byron, and Hunt: A Critical 
Sketch of Important Books and Articles Concerning Them Pub- 
lished in 1940-1950.’’ KSJ, 1 (1952), 73-85. See also The Keats- 
Shelley Journal under ‘‘ Keats.’’ Cf. ‘‘Current Bibliography,’’ 
KSJ, u (1953), 99 ff. 


Boas, Frederick S., ed. The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. 
xxx (1949). London, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
Rev. in N&Q, cxovil (1952), 154; in VQR, xxvin (1952), xli-xlii. 


‘Current Bibliography.’’ KSJ, u (1953), 99 ff. 


George, M. Dorothy, ed. Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires 
Preserved in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Vol. x: 1820-1827. London, British Museum. 
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Rev. in TLS, June 6, p. 375. See comment by A. E. Popham, TLS, June 13, 
p. 391. 


Ray, Gordon N.; Weber, Carl J.; and Carter, John. Nineteenth- 
Century English Books: Some Problems in Bibliography. Ur- 
bana, University of Illinois Press. 

Rev. by J. Winterich in SRL, June 14, pp. 61-62. 


Raysor, T. M., ed. The English Romantic Poets. See PQ, xxx1 
(1952), 100. 
Rev. by Newell F. Ford in CoLi, tv (1952), 364-70. 


“Relations of Literature and Science: Selected Bibliography for 
1951.’’ By Norbert Fuerst and S. I. Mintz. Symposium, vi 
(1952), 241-45. 


“‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 
for the Year 1951.’’ By J. Raymond Derby and others. PQ, xxx1 
(1952), 97-155. 


Sadleir, Michael. Y/X Century Fiction. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 101. 
Rev. by A. Richardson in SRL, Jan. 19, p. 26. 


‘A Selective and Critical Bibliography of Studies in Prose Fiction 
for the Year 1951.’’ By H. Blair Rouse and others, JEGP, uu 
(1952), 364-92. 


Wright, Austin, ed. ‘‘ Victorian Bibliography for 1951.’’ MP, xix 


(1952), 248-73. 


2. ENVIRONMENT: ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS, RELIGION 


Aspinall, A. C., ed. Mrs. Jordan and Her Family. See PQ, xxx1 
(1952), 101. 
Rev. by Ralph Partridge in NSN, Dec. 15, 1951, p. 714; in Li, April 3, p. 563. 


Aspinall, A. C., ed. Three Early Nineteenth Century Diaries Lon- 
don, Williams and Norgate. 
Rev. in TLS, July 11, p. 451; in Li, Aug. 14, p. 271; by Ralph Partridge in 
NSN, Aug. 2, pp. 139-40. 
Diaries by Edward Littleton, Sir Denis LeMarchant, and Lord Ellenborough, 
1830-34. 


Badt, Kurt. ‘‘John Constable and Impressionism.’’ Li, Nov. 20, pp. 
845-47. 


Baker, C. H. Collins. ‘‘An Inspiring Painter of Landseapes.’’ Li, 
Dee. 27, 1951, p. 1099. 


A centenary appreciation of J. M. W. Turner. 


Beckett, R. B. John Constable and the Fishers. The Record of a 
Friendship. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Rey. in TLS, May 30, p. 356; by Jonathan Mayne in Li, May 29, p. 895; by 
Paul Oppé in Spectator, July 18, p. 106. 
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Bryant, Arthur. The Age of Elegance. See PQ, xxxr (1952), 101. 
Rev. by Arthur B. Ferguson in SAQ, ti (1952), 454-56; by C. Driver in 
YR, x11 (1951), 159-60. 
Cole, G. D. H., and Filson, A. W. British Working Class Move- 
ments: Select Documents, 1789-1875. London, Macmillan. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 4, p. 11; by Guy Chapman in Li, Dec. 6, 1951, pp. 985- 
987; by Norman MacKenzie in NSN, Jan. 5, pp. 19-20. 
Friedlaender, Walter. David to Delacroix. Translated by Robert 
Goldwater. Cambridge, Harvard University Press 
Rev. by J. Soby in SRL, Nov. 1, pp. 44-45. 
Goldring, Douglas. Regency Portrait Painter. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 


102. 
Rev. by Gerald Kelly in Spectator, Jan. 4 , p. 22. 


Howe, Ellic. A List of London Bookbinders, 1648-1815. London, 
Bibliographical Society. 


Howe, Ellic. The London Bookbinders, Masters, and Men, 1780- 
1806. London, Dropmore Press. 


Howe, Ellice, and Child, John. The Society of London Bookbinders, 
1780-1951. London, Sylvan Press. 
The three items above were rev. in TLS, July 11, p. 460. 


Leary, Lewis. The Literary Career of Nathaniel Tucker, 1750-1807. 
Durham, Duke University Press. 
Rev. by J. 8S. Wilson in AL, xxi (1952), 527-29. 
Blake and Coleridge annotated Tucker’s translations of Swedenborg, and 
Wordsworth and Southey must have read them. 


Leslie, C. R. Memoirs of the Life of John Constable. London, Phai- 
don Press. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 25, p. 79; by Derek Hudson in Spectator, Dec. 21, 1951, 
p. 862. 
A new edition. 


MacCoby, S., ed. The English Radical Tradition, 1763-1914. London, 


Nicholas Kaye. 
Rev. in TLS, July 11, p. 451. 
An anthology of selections from the ‘‘radical’’ writers and publicists. 


MacLean, Kenneth. Agrarian Age. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 102. 
Rev. by E. C. Batho in MLR, xiv (1952), 273. 


Raynal, Maurice. The Nineteenth Century: New Sources of Emotion 
from Goya to Gauguin. Translated by James Emmons. The 


Great Centuries of Painting Series. New York, Albert Skira. 
Rev. by J. Rewald in SRL, March 1, p. 54; by J. E. Canaday in VQR, 
xxvii (1952), 308-12. 


Scenery of Great Britain and Ireland in Aquatint and Lithography, 
1770-1860. From the library of J. R. Abbey. London, Maggs 
Brothers. 


Rev. in TLS, April 11, p. 256. 
An illustrated catalogue of a notable collection of topographical works. 
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Shine, Hill, and Shine, Helen C. The Quarterly Review under Gif- 
ford: Identification of Contributors, 1809-1824, Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1949. 

Rev. by J. C. Corson in RES, 1m (1952), 185-86. 


Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. Daughter of England. London, Maemil- 
lan, 1951. 
Rey. in Li, Oct. 18, 1951, p. 661. 
A biography of Princess Charlotte of Wales. 


Summerson, John. Sir John Soane, 1753-1837. London, Art and 
Technies. 
Rev. in TLS, May 9, p. 308. 
A biography of the architect. 


Taylor, A. J. P., and Reynolds, Reginald, eds. British Pamphleteers. 
Vol. u: From the French Revolution to the Nineteen-Thirties. 
London, Allan Wingate. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 11, p. 22; in Li, Dee. 27, 1951, p. 1113; by Norman 

MacKenzie in NSN, Jan. 5, pp. 19-20. 

An anthology. 


Thornton’s Temple of Flora. Introduction by Geoffrey Grigson and 
bibliographical notes by Handasyde Buchanan. London and 
New York, Collins. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 1, p. 90; by Lawrence Whistler in Spectator, Feb. 1, pp. 

148, 150; by John H. LaMarre in NYT, Nov. 23, p. 38. 

A partial reprint (price: eight guineas) of ‘‘one of the most sumptuous 
curiosities of literature and illustration.’’ 


Trevelyan, G. M. The Seven Years of William IV: A Reign Car- 


tooned by John Doyle. London, Avalon Press and Heinemann. 
Rey. in TLS, Nov. 7, p. 720; by Derek Hudson in Spectator, Oct. 24, pp. 542, 
544. 


3. CRITICISM 


Adams, R. P. ‘‘Romanticism and the American Renaissance.’’ AL, 
xxin (1952), 419-32. 
An application of Morse Peckham’s definition of Romanticism (PMLA, 
Lxvi [1951], 5-23) to a few outstanding American writers of the mid-nineteenth 
century. 


Atkins, J. W. H. English Literary Criticism: 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies. London, Methuen, 1951. 

To students of the Romantic Movement who restrict their interest to 1798- 
1837, this should become a far more important work than suggested by the 
chronological limits of its title. It is the third volume age mg | of Pro- 
fessor Atkins’ survey of the History of English Criticism. It was planned to 
be concluded by a fourth volume, the last in the series which would be the 
magnum opus of a scholar widely learned in continental European criticism as 
well as in British, sensitive in taste, sound in judgment, and masterly in expo- 
sition. 

Dr. Atkins’ History, including the last volume, was planned as a coherent 
unit, and was, from the beginning to the unfinished end, pursued toward the 
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establishment of certain conclusinns reached after a lifetime study of the 
whole field. Dr. Atkins’ conelusions seem to me of high importance to all 
critics and teachers of the Great Romantics, especially in the hostile atmosphere 
in which those critics and teachers are laboring today. 

Dr. Atkins, who knew and sensitively appreciated incomparably more about 
literature and its criticism during the last four centuries than any up-to-date 
critics, and whose only object was to reach well-informed and honest judgments, 
came after very long consideration to the following opinions: 

(1) ‘*... at its best, English critical history has rarely been surpassed 

in either initiative or insight.’’ 
(2) The grand period of English criticism was reached in the Romantic 
Age (with Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, ete.). 

(3) Its highest supremacy was attained in Coleridge, with his realization of 
the ‘‘higher sense’’ and his masterful exposition of the poetic imagina- 
tion. (E. B.) 


Bate, Walter J. Criticism: the Major Texts. New York, Harcourt, 


Brace and Company. 

Mr. Bate’s anthology covers critics [rom Plato to Eliot, but it deserves notice 
in this bibliography for its unique and distinctive treatment of the Romantics. 
Bate represents Romantic critics under the heads of (1) ‘‘Romantie Indi- 
vidualism: The Imagination and Emotions’’ and (2) ‘‘Romantie Transcen- 
dentalism and the Organic View of Nature.’’ Under (1) he includes Hazlitt, 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Poe. Under (2) he puts Coleridge, Goethe, Schiller, 
the Schlegels, and Shelley. Practiced readers will be struck by the prominence 
given to Hazlitt, who occupies forty-seven pages of text as compared with 
Coleridge, who gets forty-two. Bate clearly recognizes the greatness of Coler- 
idge, Wordsworth, and Shelley, but he is also willing to say that ‘‘ Hazlitt is 
easily the most representative critic in English romanticism.’’ This is deserved 
recognition of a valuable critic who has been all too frequently neglected. 

Bate is a thorough student of criticism, #nd his introductory chapters on 
Romanticism and on the critics with whom he deals are distinguished by the 
voice of knowledge and understanding. They are in themselves important docu- 
ments in the history of criticism. The choices of critics and the selections from 
them are made from a like comprehensive view. This is a distinguished an- 
thology, of great potential value to either college student or scholar. (C. D. T.) 


Bett, W. R. The Infirmity of Genius. London, Christopher Johnson. 
Commented on in middle-page article, TLS, Sept. 19, p. 613. 
Contains material on the psychic and physical malaises of Keats, Byron, 
Shelley, Lamb, and DeQuincey. 


Bowra, C. M. The Romantic Imagination, See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 103. 
Rev. by J. M. 8. Tompkins in MLR, xiv (1952), 227-29. 


Brailsford, H. N. Shelley, Godwin, and Their Circle. London, Cum- 
berlege. 
Rev. briefly by R. W. King in MLR, xiv (1952), 423-24. 
A revised edition of this standard work. 


Crane, R. S., ed. Critics and Criticism. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press. é, 

Rev. by B. Fleming in N2, May 19, p. 21; by A. Mizener in SRL, June 14, 

pp. 57-58; by M. Herrick in JEGP, 11 (1952), 610-11; by J. Ransom (in an 
article, ‘‘ Humanism at Chicago’’) in KR, xiv (1952), 646-59. 


Downer, Alan S., ed. English Institute Essays, 1950. 
Rev. in VQR, xxvui (1952), xiv. 
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Empson, William. The Structure of Complex Words. New York, 
New Directions. 
ani by K. Raine in NR, Dec. 8, pp. 23-24; by C. Brooks in KR, x1v (1952), 


Graf, Emil. Die Aufnahme der Englischen und Amerikanischen 
Literatur in der Deutschen Schweiz von 1800-1830. Zurich, Juris- 
Verlag, n.d. 

Rev. by L. Hibler in AL, xx1v (1952), 419. 


Hatzfield, Helmut A. Literature Through Art. London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 
Rev. by L. LeSage in SRL, June 14, p. 612 


Hoffman, Charles G. ‘‘ Whitehead’s Philosophy of Nature and Ro- 
mantic Poetry.’’ JA, x (1952), 258-63. 


Particular reference to Shelley and Wordsworth. 
Hopwood. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 


Menezer, Béla. ‘‘The Great Ego: A Study of the German Roman- 
ties.’’ DR, No. 454 (1951), 1-15. 


Pearce, Harold R. ‘‘The Didacticism of the Romanties.’’ DR, No. 
454 (1951), 16-25. 
An examination especially of Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley. 


Praz, Mario. The Romantic Agony. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 104. 
Rev. by Renato Poggioli in JA, x (1952), 373-74. 


Read, Herbert. English Prose Style. New York, Pantheon. 
Rev. by J. Ransom in NR, Oct. 6, pp. 17-18. 


Réstvig, Maren Sofie. ‘‘James Thomson, klassiker eller romantiker.”’ 
Edda, un, 2, 127-46. 
Warren, Alba H., Jr. English Poetic Theory, 1825-1865. See PQ, 
xxx (1952), 105. 
Rev. by Graham Hough in MLN, uxvi (1952), 211-12; in TLS, Sept. 19, 
p. 616. 
Yohannan, John D. ‘‘The Persian Poetry Fad in England, 1770- 
1825.’’ Cola, v (1952), 137-60. 
4. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
AUSTEN 


Austen, Caroline. My Aunt Jane Austen. Alton (Hampshire), Jane 
Austen Society. 
Rev. in TLS, June 20, p. 406. 
Baker, May Lamberton. Presenting Miss Jane Austen, New York, 
Dodd Mead. 
Rev. in TLS, July 4, p. 434. 
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Chapman, R. W., ed. Jane Austen: Volume the Third. Oxford, Clar- 
endon Press, 1951. 
Rev. by Mary Lascelles in RES, m1 (1952), 183-85. 
Mudrick, Marvin. Jane Austen: Irony as Defense and Discovery. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press; London, Cumberlege. 
Rev. by DeLancey Ferguson in NYHTB, June 8, p. 13; in TLS, Sept. 19, 
p- 610; briefly in Spectator, Dec. 3, p. 793; in VQR, xxvii (1952), lxvii-lxviii. 
Parks, Edd Winfield. ‘‘ Exegesis in Austen’s Novels.’’ SAQ, I 
(1952), 103-19. 


Suddaby, Elizabeth. ‘‘A Sentence in Pride and Prejudice.’’ TLS, 
April 11, p. 251. 
Usborne, Margaret. ‘‘Jane Austen—the Lefroys.’’ Spectator, Feb. 
29, pp. 257-58. 
BAILLIE 
Lamberton, C. L. ‘‘Joanna Baillie.’’ TLS, Oct. 10, p. 661. 


Announces a book in preparation on this subject. 
BEDDOES 
Stanford, Derek. ‘‘T. L. Beddoes.’’ 7 LS, May 2, p. 297. 


Announces a biography in preparation. 


Todd, A. C. ‘‘T. L. Beddoes and His Guardian.’’ 7'LS, Oct. 10, p. 


668. 
New information on the relationship between Beddoes and his guardian, 
Davies Gilbert. 
BENTHAM 
Bentham, Jeremy. Handbook of Political Fallacies. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press. 
Rev. by W. Binkley in NR, Nov. 3, pp. 19-20. 
BLAKE 
Erdman, David V. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Nest of Villains.’’’ KSJ, nm (1953), 
61-71. 


Blake’s part in a projected ‘‘ Defence of Literature’’; his victimization by 
the Examiner ; his vision of ‘‘Hand’’ as the archetype of a cruel press. 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘The Dating of William Blake’s Engravings.’’ 
PQ, xxx1 (1952), 337-43. 


Fiske, Irving. ‘‘Bernard Shaw’s Debt to William Blake.’’ With 
foreword and notes by Shaw. Shavian Tract No. 2. London, 
Shaw Society, 1951. 


An impressive demonstration of the Blakean ‘‘infernal’’ element in Shaw’s 
thought. 


Genesis: The Seven Days of the Created World: from the Holo- 
graph of William Blake. Cummington (Mass.), Cummington 


Press. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 12, p. 594. 
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Identified, in TLS, Oct. 3, p. 645, by Kenneth Povey as ‘‘a close translation 
of the opening lines of Tasso’s Le Sette Giornate del Mondo Creato,’’ probably 
made by Hayley, written down by Blake. (D. V. E.) 


Justin, Howard. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Introduction’ to Songs of Innocence.’’ 
Exp, x1, No. 1 (Oct., 1952), 1. 


O’Higgins, Elizabeth. ‘‘The Fairy in the Streaked Tulip of Suibhne 
Geilt, Cennfaeladh O’Neill, and William Blake.’’ Dublin Maga- 
zine, xxvul (July-Sept., 1952), 17-29; (Oct.-Dee., 1952), 7-19. 

In these two articles (and another noted last year) Miss O’Higgins erects, 
on the groundless assumption that Blake was an Irishman named O’Neill, an 
apparatus for applying Blake’s obscurities to obscure passages in old Irish 
literature. What we do not know about ‘‘the teaching of Irish scholars in the 
heyday of Gaelic civilization’’ we can now construct from ‘‘the interpretation 

of Ogham development which we now derive from Blake’’ (my italics). E.g., 

we can now explain the legend that madmen grow feathers on their bodies by 

noting that old Irish poets wore feather cloaks: see this ‘‘ illustrated in Blake’s 


picture of Nebuchadnezzar,’’ a mad king (poet?) whose hair looks somewhat 
like feathers. (D. V. E.) 


O’Higgins, Elizabeth. ‘‘ William Blake, Son of the Sandal.’’ Dublin 
Magazine, xxvui (Apr.-June, 1952), 4-12. 


Plowman, Max. An Introduction to the Study of Blake. London, 
Gollanez. 
Rev. in Li, Aug. 7, p. 232; by Kathleen Raine in NSN, Sept. 6, p. 270; 
briefly by J. M. C. in Spectator, Sept. 12, p. 344. 
A reprint of the edition of 1927. 


Robertson, W. Graham. The Blake Collection of W. Graham Robert- 
son, Described by the Collector. Ed. with introduction by Kerri- 
ston Preston. London, Faber and Faber, for the William Blake 
Trust. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 15, p. 530; by Kathleen Raine in NSN, Sept. 6, p. 270. 
Detailed catalogue of 141 pictures, many elaborately described and inter- 
preted. Some sixty-five of these works are works that have never been repro- 
duced, and it is regrettable that only eleven are included among the sixty-four 
collotype plates of this volume. The selection, however, demonstrates the splen- 
dor of the collection. Most impressive of the ‘‘new’’ Blakes is the tempera 
Moses Indignant at the Golden Calf. (D. V. E.) 


Salomon. See ‘‘ Fuseli.’’ 


Wain, John; Bateson, F. W.; and Robson, W. W. “‘ ‘Intention’ and 
Blake’s Jerusalem.’’ Essays in Criticism, 1 (1952), 105-14. 


A critical controversy. 


White, Hal Saunders. A Primer of Blake. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 
109. 
Rev. by Ruthven Todd in Nation, Mar. 8, p. 235. 


Yates, Frances A. ‘‘ Transformation of Dante’s Ugolino.’’ Warburg 
Institute Journal, x1v (1951), 113. 


BYRON 
Bett. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 
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Cline, C. L. Byron, Shelley, and Their Pisan Circle. London, Mur- 
ray ; Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 

Rev. in TLS, June 13, p. 388; by Edmund Blunden in Spectator, May 9, 
py. 620-21; by DeLancey Ferguson in NYHTB, Aug. 3, p. 4; by D. J. Gordon 
in NSN, Sept. 27, p. 358; by Leslie A. Marchand in NYT, Nov. 9, p. 59; and 
in KSJ, 1 (1953), 113 ff. 

This is an honest book—and therefore necessarily a quiet one, since the 
‘important new material’’ which provides the ‘‘excuse for retelling the main 
events in the lives of Byron and Shelley during the Pisan period’’ is important 
chiefly as filling in some of the poetically uneventful lulls in their lives. The 
concept of a Pisan circle is not a mere convenience, for Shelley actively strove 
‘*to form for ourselves a society of our own class . .. in intellect, or in feel- 
ings,’’ and Byron provided an attractive center for the group that Shelley 
shepherded. Cline has industriously recovered the qualities and actions of several 
persons who have been mere names in the Byron-Shelley record. And he has 
reconstructed in full color the affray with the dragoon, a tense episode that 
involved all the members of the group for a time, yet had no important literary 
consequences. The unpublished Texas Byron letters are copiously drawn upon. 
(D. V. E.) 


Fiess, Edward. ‘‘ Melville as a Reader and Student of Byron.’’ AL, 
xxiv (1952), 186-94. 

Forster, H. B. ‘‘Byron and Nicholas Karvellas.’’ KSJ, u (1953), 
73-78. 


A new Byron letter, to a Greek patriot. 


Gates. See ‘‘ Hunt.’’ 


Hamilton, George Heard. ‘‘ Delacroix’s Memorial to Byron.’’ The 
Burlington Magazine, xciv (1952), 257-61. 
In Delacroix’s La Gréce expirant sur les ruins de Missolonghi, 1827, Greece 
is ‘‘the embodiment of Byron’s muse’’ and the dead hand is an emblem from 
The Bride of Abydos. 


Hiusermann. See ‘‘Shelley.’’ 
Keats-Shelley Journal. See ‘‘ Keats.’’ 


Knight, G. Wilson. Lord Byron: Christian Virtues. London, Rout- 
ledge. 
Rev. by Helen Gardner in NSN, Nov. 29, p. 658. 


Lefevre, Carl. ‘‘Lord Byron’s Fiery Convert of Revenge.’’ SP, 
XLix (1952), 468-87. 

Close study of Byron’s heroes has long been overdue, and Lefevre makes a 
valuable contribution with this diagnostic description of the renegade aristocrat 
as seeker of social vengeance and self-destruction. Unfortunately the necessity 
of postponing the relation ‘‘of this theme to other Byron themes’’ leaves the 
impression that the nihilistic element is dominant in Byron and that this 
‘‘major type of Byronie hero’’ is, even in its major examplars, purely de- 
linquent. (D. V. E.) 


Lovell, Ernest J., Jr. Byron: The Record of a Quest. See PQ, xxx 
(1952), 110. 
Rev. by Leslie A. Marchand in MLQ, xm (1952), 216-17. 


Lovell. See ‘‘ Shelley, Mary.”’ 
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Marchand, Leslie A. ‘‘Recent Byron Scholarship.’’ English Mis- 
cellany, ed. Mario Praz, pp. 125-39. Rome. 
A survey of the past two decades. Some slips of tongue and type: e.g. ‘‘ Lady 
Morgan’’ for ‘‘ Lary Oxford.’’ 


Morpurgo. See ‘‘Trelawny.’’ 


Origo, Iris. ‘‘The Innocent Miss Francis and the Truly Noble Lord 
Byron.’ KSJ, 1 (1952), 1-9. 
A lively account of Byron’s 1814 téte-&-tétes with Eliza Francis— ‘perhaps 
the only instance in Byron’s history in which, in an encounter with a lovely 
woman, he appears to have behaved with some kindness and discretion.’’! 


Pafford, Ward. ‘‘Byron’s ‘To Those Ladies’: An Unpublished 
Poem.’’ KSJ, 1 (1952), 65-69. 
A poem of twelve quatrains dated 1806 reveals another facet of Byron’s 
complex response to the criticism of his first volume. 


Pratt, Willis W. ‘‘ Byron’s ‘Fantastic’ Will of 1811.’’ The Library 
Chronicle of the University of Texas, 1v (1951), 75-81. 


Pujals, Estéban. Espronceda y Lord Byron. See PQ, xxxi (1952), 
150. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 28, 1951, p. 839; by Edward Sarmiento in MLR, xtivu 
(1952), 596-98. 


Slater, Joseph. ‘‘Byron’s Hebrew Melodies.’’ SP, xurx (1952), 75- 
94. 

The Hebrew Melodies of Byron and Nathan appeared in 1814-15 at the crest 
of a wave of popular interest in ‘‘national melodies’’ (stimulated, one must 
note, by the wave of national resistance to Napoleon), and ‘‘ nationalism rather 
than religion’’ is the burden of Byron’s songs. Slater examines an important 
neglected chapter of history—and biography, for Byron’s ‘‘brief emotional 
involvement in the cause of Jewish nationalism’’ was demonstrably ‘‘a fore- 
shadowing of his devotion to the liberty of Italy and Greece.’’ (D. V. E.) 


Smelser, Marshall. ‘‘Byron’s Knowledge of Daniel Boone’s Wilder- 
ness Patriarchy.’’ N&Q, cxcvu (1952), 112-14. 


Steffan, Guy. ‘‘Byron and Murder in Ravenna.’’ Nd&Q, cxcvi 
(1952), 184-86. 

Vineent, E. R. Byron, Hobhouse, and Foscolo. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 

as 


CLARE 


Tibble, J. W., and Tibble, Anne. The Prose of John Clare. Londen, 


Routledge, 1951. 
Rev in TLS, Dee 28, 1951, p. 832; by Joanna Richardson in Spectator, Jan. 
4, p. 24. 


CHAMPION 
Bauer, Josephine. ‘‘The Champion.’’ TLS, Sept. 26, p. 269. 


Asks for information concerning this weekly journal, founded by John Scott 
in 1814. 
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COLERIDGE 
Bate. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


Brooks, E. L. ‘‘Coleridge’s Second Packet for Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine.’’ PQ, xxx (1951), 426-30. 

Concerning articles on witchcraft that may be by Coleridge; if authentic, 
they pertain, for example, to Christabel. 


Coburn, Kathleen, ed. Inquiring Spirit. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 112. 
Rev. by I. A. Richards in NYT, Jan. 13, pp. 6, 22; by Dorothy F. Mercer in 
in JA, Xi (1952), 84-85. 
Coffin, Tristram P. ‘‘Coleridge’s Use of the Ballad Stanza in The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner.’’ MLQ, xu (1951), 437-45. 


Elmen, Paul. ‘‘ Editorial Revisions of Coleridge’s Marginalia.’’ 
MLN, uxvn (1952), 32-37. 


Suggests various considerations which induced Henry Nelson Coleridge to 
amend or expunge passages. 


Hardy, Barbara. ‘‘Coleridge’s Marginalia in Fuller’s Pisgah-Sight 
of Palestine.’’ MLR, xiv (1952), 203-08. 


Hardy. See ‘‘ Keats.’’ 
Hopwood, V. G. ‘‘The Interpretation of Dream and Poetry.’’ UTQ, 
xxi (1952), 128-39. 


Discusses The Ancient Mariner. 


Leavis, F. R., ed. Mill on Bentham and Coleridge. See PQ, xxx! 
(1952,), 113. 
Rev. by A. 8. P. Woodhouse in UTQ, xx (1952), 318-20. 


Patterson, Charles I. ‘‘An Unidentified Criticism by Coleridge 
Related to Christabel.’’ PMLA, uxvm (1952), 973-88. 
Coleridge’s review of Horsley’s On the Prosodies of the Greek anc “atin 
Languages throws light on his preface to Christabel, explaining his comments 
on metre. 


Potts, L. J. ‘‘Imagination and Fancy.” Essays in Criticism, u 
(1952), 345-47. 
Comments on the article by Barbara Hardy in Essays im Criticism, Oct., 
1951. Miss Hardy adds a rejoinder, pp. 347-49. 


Raine, Kathleen, ed. The Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Lon- 
don, Grey Walls Press; New York, British Book Center. 

Rev. in TLS, May 23, p. 342; by Herbert F. West in NYT, July 20, p. 6; 
in Li, April 24, p. 681; by Edmund Blunden in Spectator, April 4, pp. 447-48; 
by V. 8. Pritchett in NSN, June 7, pp. 676, 678; briefly in Nation, Aug. 23, 
p. 158. 


Raysor, Thomas M. ‘‘Coleridge’s Comment on the Moral of The 
Ancient Mariner.’’ PQ, xxx1 (1952), 88-91. 


An illuminating comparison of Coleridge’s two comments to Mrs. Barbauid. 


Wells, G. A. ‘‘Man and Nature: an Elucidation of Coleridge’s Re- 
jection of Herder’s Thought.’’ JEGP, ir (1952), 314-25. 
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Wiley, Margaret L. ‘‘Coleridge and the Wheels of Intellect.’’ 
PMLA, uxvu (1952), 101-12. 


The essay, the title of which is partly from Aids to Reflection, discusses 
Coleridge ’s semantics. 


Willey, Basil. Nineteenth Century Studies. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 
114. 
Rev. by 8. K. Winther in MLQ, xim (1952), 215-16. 


COTTLE 
Cottle, A. Basil. ‘‘ Joseph Cottle.’’ TLS, Jan. 11, p. 31. 


Announces a biography in preparation. 


DE QUINCEY 
Bett. See ‘‘Criticism.”’ 


Jordan, John E. ‘‘DeQuincey’s Dramaturgic Criticism.’’ ELH, 
xvi (1951), 32-49. 


Jordan, John E. Thomas DeQuincey: Literary Critic. University of 
California Publications: English Studies, rv. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press. 

Professor Jordan has done all that anyone could do to organize the scattered 
critical statements and discussions of DeQuincey into a coherent whole. He does 
this by first considering the critic as ‘‘dreamer’’ and as ‘‘logician’’ and then 
proceeding to an analysis of his critical methods. The ‘‘dreamer’’ is well 
enough known. In discussing the ‘‘logician,’’ Professor Jordan passes over 
DeQuincey’s elaborate exercises in the machinery of logic and emphasizes in- 
stead his observations founded on ‘‘common sense’’—his insistence, for ex- 
ample, that tuberculosis and not the critics killed Keats. 

The chapters on method show the use DeQuincey made of the biographical, 
the historical, and the ‘‘ preceptive’’ approach, but make clear that the greater 
part of his criticism was concerned with the effect of literature upon the 
reader or spectator. ‘‘On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth’’ is the most 
celebrated example of this method. Professor Jordan discusses DeQuincey’s 
attachment to ‘‘the law of antagonism’’—the tendency to divide everything 
into two (not reconciled) opposites and never into three or four merely varied 
classes. DeQuincey’s definition of rhetoric was unorthodox and, whether de- 
fensible or not, draws attention to ‘‘an elaborate form of beauty*’ that does 
actually occur when a writer, free of urgencies, delights ‘‘to hang upon [his] 
own thoughts as an object of conscious interest, to play with them, to watch 
and pursue them through a maze of inversions, evolutions, and harlequin 
changes.’’ This conception of ‘‘mind-play,’’ Professor Jordan shows, gave dis- 
tinction to DeQuincey’s appreciation of Donne, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

In taking the reader beyond well-beaten paths to a fuller view of De- 
Quincey’s critical writing, Professor Jordan maintains his own critical balance: 
he does full justice to DeQuincey’s powers without overvaluing them. (EF. 8.) 


Sackville-West, Edward, ed. Recollections of the Lake Poets, by 


Thomas De Quincey. See ELH, xv1 (1949), 19. 
Rev. by R. W. King in RES, m1 (1952), 299. 


DIBDIN 
Woodhead, Margaret L. ‘‘T. F. Dibdin.’’ TLS, April 4, p. 237. 


Appeals for information. 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Karminski, Anne. *‘The Edinburgh Review after 150 Years.’’ Li, 
Oct. 30, pp. 728-29. 
FUSELI 
Salomon, Richard G. ‘‘A Fuseli Drawing in the Huntington Li- 
brary.’’ LQ, xv (1952), 305-08. 

Identifies as Fuseli’s a drawing of Siegfried overcoming Alberich. The in- 
scription P. Cr. May. 05 (i.e., made at Purser’s Cross) had been forged to 
read W. B. 8. May. 05, obviously to sell the work as Blake’s. (D. V. E.) 

GODWIN 
Davenport. See ‘‘Shelley.’’ 
Grylls, R. Glynn. ‘‘ William Godwin.’’ TLS, Aug. 8, p. 517. 

Appeals for missing material. 

Rodway, A. E., ed. Godwin and the Age of Transition. London, 
Harrap. ' 
An anthology of selections from Godwin and his contemporaries. 
HAZLITT 
Albrecht, William P. William Hazlitt and the Malthusian Contro- 
versy. See PQ, xxx (1951), 114. 
Rev. by B. Bernard Cohen in MLQ, x1 (1952), 217-18. 


’ 


Bate. See ‘‘ Criticism.’ 


Bland, D. S. ‘‘More Hazlitt Allusions.’’ N@Q, cxcvu (1952), 319. 


Hazlitt, William. Conversations of James Northcote, Esq., R.A. See 
PQ, xxix (1950), 118. 


The edition previously published by Muller, now by Hutchinson. 


Jones, Frederick L. ‘‘Macaulay’s Theory of Poetry in ‘Milton.’ ’’ 
MLQ, xu (1952), 356-62. 
Relates ‘‘interesting but mistaken’’ primitivistic theory of poetry as set 
forth by Macaulay in his Edinburgh Review ‘‘Milton’’ article, to Hazlitt and 
Thomas Love Peacock. 


Schneider, Elisabeth. The Aesthetics of William Hazlitt: A Study 
of the Philosophical Basis of his Criticism. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1933; 2nd printing, 1952. 

A reprinting of this authoritative book is welcome. It remains the most 
complete and thorough study of the subject and is not likely to be superseded. 
Perhaps some new matter might have been added (such as a consideration of 
the material and interpretations of J. M. Bullitt in his article ‘‘ Hazlitt and 
the Romantic Conception of the Imagination’’ (PQ, xxiv [1945], 343 ff.) ; but 
elaborate revisions are not needed, and it is not be be regretted that Professor 
Schneider has confined her changes in this second printing to ‘‘the correction 
of some slips.’’ Her thesis that Hazlitt’s criticism rested, at least in part, on 
his philosophical assumptions and on his aesthetic theories cannot be denied. 
He deserves credit as a thinker as well as a critic. Few who have read this book 
will continue to assume that Hazlitt, so far as he thought at all, followed in 
the footsteps of Coleridge. While not denying Coleridge’s influence in some 
respects, Professor Schneider has made clear the fundamental antagonism be- 
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tween the two in philosophical thought as well as many differences in indi- 
vidual opinions. By assembling and examining pertinent essays and countless 
detached statements gathered from the works of Hazlitt, Professor Schneider 
has explained the nature of his philosophy and the variety of his aesthetic 
theories and opinions. She compares his thinking with that of others and points 
out many instances of originality and freshness. (J. V. L.) 


Wilcox, Stewart C. ‘‘Stylistie Echoes in Hazlitt.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1952), 211-12. 


HAYLEY 


Bishop, Morchard. Blake’s Hayley. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 115. 
Rev. in Li, Sept. 13, 1951, p. 429. 


HOGG, T. J. 


Hogg, Thomas Jefferson. Memoirs of Prince Alexy Haimatoff. 
With an introduction by Sidney Scott. London, Folio Society. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, May 23, p. 351 
This is a second edition of Hogg’s adolescent romance first published in 
1813, long virtually unobtainable. The speculations in the introduction on 
parallels between Hogg’s characters and Shelley, Harriet, Dr. Lind and others 
are extremely doubtful. Haimatoff is certainly not Shelley. He seems rather 
to represent Hogg and his transition from moral radicalism and humanitarian 
idealism (at Oxford) to opportunistic cynicism (which Shelley deprecated in his 
review of the book). (K. N. C.) 


Scott, Winifred. Jefferson Hogg. See PQ, xxx (1952), 116. 

Rev. in Li, Oct. 4, 1951, p. 565. 

Previously to the publication of this book, information about Hogg had to be 
gathered from scattered sources, such as Hogg’s life of Shelley (which is as 
much about Hogg as about Shelley), his letters (in Sylva Norman’s After Shel- 
ley and in W. 8. Scott’s New Shelley Letters), the letters of Shelley and Mary 
Shelley. In addition to these and other printed sources Winifred Scott has used 
the manuscript letters from and to Hogg in the British Museum and has had 
access to the material in the hands of Ilogg’s descendants (some of which was 
published in the New Shelley Letters at some of which had been sold previ- 
ously to the work on this biography). 

The first part of the book (up to the death of Shelley) contains little that 
is new and is often rendered unreliable by a naive following of Hogg’s Life 
of Shelley. It cannot be used for either fact or interpretation in the complex 
biographical problems with which it deals without reference to other sources. 
The background material on the Hogg family, however, is revealing. It shows 
them as conservative northem landowners against whose narrow views the 
young Hogg was rebellious and hence makes his friendship with Shelley at 
Oxford and their collaboration on The Necessity of Atheism more understanda- 
ble. 

The second part (frem the death of Shelley in 1822 to the death of Hogg in 
1862) throws a good deal of light on Hogg’s career, his family, his writings 
and his alliance with Jane Williams. Hogg was a lawyer and scholar. His talents 
were recognized in both fields but in both they failed to achieve fruition. He 
was appointed Professor of Civil Law at the then new London University (a 
signal honor), but his appointment was revoked because of a lack of students 
when the university actually opened. He did the articles on ‘‘ Alphabet’’ and 
‘« Antiquities’’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica (1842) but his contributions 
cease with the letter 4. He was appointed a member of a Royal Commission on 
borough government but refused to sign the Commission’s report to parlia- 
ment and issued a counter-report. The reason for this failure was not political 
radicalism, for Hogg was a man of general Tory philosophy. He rejected the 
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Royal Commission report on borough reform in a vein of snobbish flippancy 
(‘‘the spirit of aristocracy in the County Magistrate is the salt which alone 
serves [saves?] the whole mass from inevitable corruption’’). Yet with all his 
Toryism Hogg remained a rebel against convention. He refused to be budged 
from his illegal alliance with Jane Williams in spite of a Victorian social 
ostracism which hurt his career. He had always been, as Shelley had seen, a man 
of strong emotions, which he hid beneath the ‘‘oyster shell’’ of phlegmatic 
wit, and in later years this shell was hardened by failure so that, when at the 
age of sixty-five he came to write the life of Shelley, he was a disappointed and 
often cynical man far removed from the moods and aspirations of his own and 
Shelley ’s youth. 

Hogg’s writings are more extensive than is generally thought. (He gets no 
separate entry in the CBEL.) In addition to his life of Shelley, he wrote a 
juvenile novel, The Memoirs of Prince Alexy Haimatoff; a book of travel on 
the continent, Two Hundred and Nine Days; and at least twelve periodical 
articles on a variety of subjects (which are listed on p. 279). (K. N.C.) 


HOOD 


Whitley, Alvin. ‘‘Hood and Dickens: Some New Letters.’’ HLQ, 
xiv (1941), 385-413. 

Whitley, Alvin. ‘‘Thomas Hood as a Dramatist.’’ University of 
Texas Studies in English, xxx (1951), 184-201. 


The two preceding articles are the basis of a long front-page article in 
TLS, Sept. 19, pp. 605-06. 


HUNT 
Erdman. See ‘‘ Blake.’’ 


Gates, Payson G. ‘‘A Leigh Hunt-Byron Letter.’’ KSJ, u (1953), 


11-18. 
An unpublished letter in the autograph of Leigh Hunt, with interpolations 
by Byron, concerning the second number of the Liberal and Byron’s contribu- 
tions. 


Houtchens, Lawrence H., and Houtchens, Carolyn W., eds. Leigh 
Hunt’s Dramatic Criticism. See PQ, xxx (1951), 115. 
Rev. by Richard D. Altick in MLQ, xim (1952), 311-12. 


Keats-Shelley Journal. See ‘‘ Keats.’’ 
Morpurgo. See ‘‘Trelawny.’’ 


KEATS 


Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘Keats and Compound-Epithets.’’ N&Q, cxcvii 
(1952), 186-89 ; 301-04, 306. 


Bate. See ‘‘ Criticism.’’ 
Bett. See ‘‘ Criticism.’’ 


Beyer, Werner W. ‘‘Some Notes to Keats’s Letters.’’ JEGP, 11 
(1952), 336-44. 


Blunden, Edmund. ‘‘Fred Edgeumbe.’’ TLS, June 6, p. 377. 
Reports planting of a tree in Edgcumbe’s memory at Keats House, Hamp: 


stead. 
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Blunden, Edmund. John Keats. London, New York, Toronto, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1951. 

This pamphlet, published for the British Council and the National Book 
League, is one of the Bibliographical Series of Supplements to ‘‘ British Book 
News.’’ It is critical, biographical, and bibliographical in content, represent- 
ing Mr. Blunden at his best in graceful concentration of essential narrative 
and authoritative criticism. The ‘‘Select Bibliography’’ at the end has, of 
course, an interest of its own. (C. D. T,) 


Briggs, Harold E., ed. Complete Hoetry and Selected Prose of John 

Keats. New York, Modern Library, 1951. 

This well-edited volume further enriches the Modern Library College Edi- 
tions. The poems are all here, including such late arrivals to the canon as the 
first version of ‘‘The Human Seasons’’ and ‘‘The Sun from Meridian 
Heights,’’ and they are printed, as Keats’s poems always well might be, in 
chronological order. The letters are well selected but are given rather inade- 
quate space—only fifty-one pages in all. There is some compensation for the 
brevity of this section, however, in the addition of an appendix containing nine 
papers having to do with the attack on Endymion. 

r. Briggs’s brief but able introduction is a good kind for either the 
student or the general reader. The salient points about the life are here, and 
there is a quick run-over of the poetry, with some acute remarks about Keats’s 
character and on particular incidents in his career. (C. D. T.) 


Brooks, E. L. ‘‘ ‘The Poet’ an Error in the Keats Canon?’’ MLN, 
Lxvm (1952), 450-54. 
Doubts Amy Lowell’s attribution of this poem (first printed in the London 
Magazine, 1821) to Keats and suggests that instead it is a poem about Keats. 
See below, ‘‘ Wasserman. ’’ 


Eaves, T. C. Dunean. ‘‘An Early American Admirer of Keats.”’ 
PMLA, utxvil (1952), 895-98. 


William Gilmore Simms. 


Ford, Newell F. The Prefigurative Imagination of John Keats, See 
PQ, xxx1 (1952), 117. 
Rev. by Audrey Chew in JA, X (1952), 283. 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘More Tributes and Allusions in Verse to 
Keats (1830-1935).’’ N&Q, cxcvm (1952), 118, 190-92. 


Greene, D. J. ‘‘ ‘Sooth’ in Johnson’s Dictionary and in Keats.’’ 
N&Q, cxcvm (1952), 204-05. 


Gwynn, Frederick L. ‘‘Keats, Autumn, and Ruth.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1952), 471-72. 


Haddakin, Lilian. ‘‘Keats’s ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ and Hazlitt’s 
Lecture ‘On Poetry in General.’ ’’ N&Q, cxcvu (1952), 145-46. 


Hardy, Barbara. ‘‘Keats, Coleridge and Negative Capability.’’ 
N&Q, cxevn, (1952), 299-301. 


Hiausermann, H. W., ed. and trans. John Keats: Gedichte und 
Briefe. Zurich, Conzett G. Huber, 1950. 
In 1949, Professor Hiusermann published his edition of selections from 
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Keats’s letters. Now he continues to make Keats known to his countrymen by 
printing a liberal sampling of Keats’s poetry, with a German translation on 
opposite pages, and a generous collection of the letters, largely those contained 
in his earlier book, but here presented in translation. There are also a brief 
‘*Vorwort,’’ concerned mostly with matters of text and translation; a sub- 
stantial ‘‘ Nachwort’’ (some forty pages), reviewing the main facts of Keats’s 
career; and a section of ‘‘ Ammerkungen’’ on Keats’s vocabulary. 

This is a work of some significance in the history of Keats’s reputation. 
The fact that the editor has printed over 230 pages of poetry, in original and 
translation, including the whole of ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes’’ and of ‘‘Hy- 
perion,’’ as well as all the great odes, and nearly 160 pages of prose, shows 
that he and his publisher have faith in a readiness for Keats in Switzerland 
that confirms reports from other sources of the poet’s growing vogue in that 
country, especially among its German-speaking residents. (C. D. T.) 


The Keats-Shelley Journal. Vol. I. Ed. by Mabel A. E. Steele and 


others. New York, Keats-Shelley Association of America. 

When in 1949 the old American Committee of the Keats Memorial Associa- 
tion was resolved into the Keats-Shelley Association of America, one of the 
first official steps of the new organization was to authorize a journal. Members 
believed, Donald F. Hyde explains in his introduction, that there existed a need 
‘*to establish contact between all those ... with a special interest in this 
group of the Romantic poets,’’ to provide opportunity ‘*to know what others 
in this country and abroad were doing in the field,’’ and to furnish ‘‘an outlet 
for those actively working, making new discoveries, evaluating and reinter- 
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lishing events of 1952. (C. D. T.) 
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Shelley, Mary Godwin and Claire Clairmont lived in Geneva near Byron in 
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(K. N. C.) 
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Simon. 
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Machiels, A. ‘‘Saint-Simon, Stendhal et le sacre.’’ Le Frangais 
Moderne, xx (avril 1952), 121-22. 


SAINTE-BEUVE 


Billy, André. Sainte-Beuve, sa vie et son temps: le romantique 
(1804-1848). Paris, Flammarion. 


Billy, André. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve et Baudelaire.’’ RP, Lrx (janvier 
1952), 10-25. 


Billy André. Sainte-Beuve, sa vie ei son temps: Uépicurien (1849- 
1869). Paris, Flammarion. 


Deereus-Van Liefland, Juliette. Sainte-Beuve et la critique des 
auteurs féminins. Paris, Boivin, 1949. 


SAND 


Dolléans, Edouard. Féminisme et mouvement ouvrier: George Sand. 
Paris, Editions Ouvriéres, 1951. 


Lalou. See ‘‘Flaubert.’’ 
Marix-Spire. See ‘‘ Agoult.’’ 
Maurois, André, Lélia, ou la vie de George Sand. Paris, Hachette. 


STAEL 


Gérard, Marcel, and Ulbrichovaé, Maria. ‘‘Madame de Staél et le 
Prinee de Ligne.’’ RLC, xxvi (janvier-mars 1952), 22-44. 


Giraud. See ‘‘Chateaubriand.’’ 


Hasselbrot. See ‘‘Constant.’’ 


Kraft, Agénor. Madame de Staél et son avocat. Lausanne, Editions 
Lex. 


STENDHAL 
Aleiatore, J. C. Stendhal et Helvétius. Geneva, Droz. 


Brombert, Victor. ‘‘Stendhal: creation and self-knowledge.’’ RR, 
xLin (October, 1952), 190-97. 
Stendhal’s fictional world is shown to be woven around a framework of 
memories. 


Caraccio, A. Stendhal, V’homme et l’oeuvre. Paris, Boivin, 1951. 


Dédéyan, Charles. ‘‘Stendhal et le Risorgimento dans La Char- 
treuse de Parme.’’ RLC, xxvi (avril-juin 1952), 168-82. 


Hoog. See ‘‘Corsin.’’ 
Machiels, See ‘‘Saint-Simon.’’ 


Martineau, Henri. Le Coeur de Stendhal. Histoire de sa vie et de 
ses sentiments. Paris, Albin Michel. 
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Martineau, Henri. ‘‘Stendhal dilletante et dandy.’’ MF, cccxvi 
(octobre 1952), 249-57. 


Martineau, Henri. ‘‘Sur une page du Journal de Stendhal.’’ Let- 
terature Moderne, maggio-giugno 1951. 


Pouillon, Jean. ‘‘La Création chez Stendhal.’’ Temps Modernes, 
vir (juillet 1951), 173-82. 


A violent existentialist attack on Jean Prévost’s book by the same title. 
Prévost, J. La Création chez Stendhal. Paris, Mercure de France. 
Reboul. See ‘‘Hugo.’’ 


Richard, Jean-Pierre. ‘‘ Thémes romantiques chez Stendhal.’’ Revue 
des Sciences Humaines, avril-septembre 1951. 


Starobinski, Jean. ‘‘Stendhal pseudonyme.’’ Temps Modernes, vu 
(octobre 1951), 577-617. 


Stendhal. Lamiel. Translated by T. W. Earp. New York, New 
Directions. 
Rev. by I. Rosenfeld in NR, Aug. 25, pp. 20-21. 


Thiébaut, Marcel. ‘‘Stendhal posthume.’’ RP, irx (octobre 1952), 
146-57. 
More on the cult of Stendhal and his passion for the demonstration of energy. 
VACQUERIE 


Schaffer, Aaron. ‘‘Madame Victor Hugo in the poetry of Auguste 
Vacquerie.’’ MLN, uxvu (1952), 160-65. 


VIGNY 
Castex, Pierre-Georges. Vigny, l’homme et l’oeuvre. Paris, Boivin. 


Cesare, Raffaele de. Vigny, Manzoni e il tema schilleriano deli’addio, 
Citta del Castello, Il Soleo, 1948. 


Le Hir, Yves. ‘‘Evolution et unité des poémes bibliques d’Alfred 
de Vigny.’’ Letterature Moderne, gennaio-febbraio 1951. 


Reboul. See ‘‘Vigny.”’ 


Richthofen, Erich von. ‘‘Vigny als philosophisch-dichterischer 
Wegbereiter des Symbolismus.’’ Romanische Forschungen, 
Band 63, H. 1-2, 1951. 


GERMAN 
(By Lupwie W. Kaun) 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Deutsche Bibliographie 1945-1950. Herausgegeben von der deut- 
schen Bibliothek in Frankfurt am Main. 1952—. 
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Deutsches Biicherverzeichnis. Verzeichnis der in Deutschland, 
Oesterreich, der Schweiz und im iibrigen Ausland herausgege- 
benen deutschsprachlichen Verlagsschriften. . . Band 23: 1941- 
1950. Herausgegeben von der deutschen Biicherei Leipzig. Teil 
I . Titelverzeichnis; Teil II: Stich- und Schlagwortregister. 
1952-~. 


Frauwallner, E.; Giebisch, H.; und Heinzel, E., eds. Die Welt- 
literatur; biographisches, literarhistorisches und bibliograph- 
isches Lexikon in Uebersichten und Stichwértern. Vol. 1: 
Aakjaer-Grieg. Wien, Briider Hollinek, 1951. 

A scholarly and very useful reference work. The bibliographies occasionally 
include hard-to-find works and especially dissertations. Non-German scholar- 
ship is neglected; the article on Goethe does not list any but German works on 
him; the article on Diderot, for example, lists French and German research but 
no publications in English. The bibliographies are often better, though simpler 
and less ambitious, than those in Dizionario Letterario Bompiani. Also better 
than Lexikon der Weltliteratur, bearbeitet von Heinz Kindermann und Mar- 
garete Dietrich (Wien-Stuttgart, Humboldt Verlag, 1950). The present work 
supplements H. W. Eppelsheimer’s Handbuch der Weltliteratur, zweite Auflage 
(2 vols. Frankfurt a.M., Klostermann, 1947-50). 


Goedeke, Karl. Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. . . 
Zweite Auflage, Bd. 11 (Vom Weltfrieden bis zur franzésischen 
Revolution), Buch 8, Abt. 4 (Drama und Theater), Halbband 
1. Diisseldorf, Ehlermann, 1951. 


Rose, Ernst, and others. ‘‘German literature of the XIX century: 
1830-1880; a current bibliography.’’ Modern Language Forum, 
xxxvit (1952), 36-54. 


Weydt, Giinther. ‘‘Biedermeyer und junges Deutschland: eine 
Literatur- und Problemschau.’’ Dt Vis, xxv (1951), 506-21. 


Reports on publications dealing, inter alia, with Heine, Mérike, and Grillpar- 
zer, who, arbitrarily and with questionable right, have been included in the 
present bibliography. 


2. GENERAL 


Baxa, Jacob. ‘‘Die romantische Soziallehre im Weltbild der Gegen- 
wart,’’ in Ganzheit in Philosophie und Wissenschaft, Othmar 
Spann zum 70. Geburtstag; hrsg. v. Walter Heinrich. Wien, 
Braunmiiller, 1950. 


Bolinow, Otto Friedrich. Geschichte der Pidagogik. Vol. IV: Die 
Paidagogik der deutschen Romantik: von Arndt bis Frdébel. 


Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 
Pedagogy and the Romantic movement. Novalis and Schelling are taken as 
representative of the Romantic movement. 


Butler, Eliza Marian. The Fortunes of Faust. Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press. 
Discussed in front-page article, TLS, Aug. 1. 
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The story of the Faust legend from the Volksbuch to Thomas Mann and 
Valéry. The emphasis is on the role of magic. The Urfaustbook, in Miss 
Butler’s opinion, has the highest degree of tragic immediacy and directness, 
and hence has exerted its inspiration over 360 years; it is used by Miss Butler 
as a kind of yardstick for all later versions, 


Heuschele, Otto, ed. Friihe Romantik. Karlsruhe, Stahlberg Ver- 
lag, 1949. 


Hiibscher, A., ed. Spdéte Romantik. Karlsruhe, Stahlberg Verlag, 
1949, 


The two foregoing items are anthologies in the series Wege zur Dichtung. 


Kommerell, Max. Dichterische Welterfahrung; Essays. Frankfurt 
a.M., Klostermann. 

Collection of essays previously published, often in out-of-the-way places. 
Besides essays on Don Quijote, on Lady Murasaki’s Tale of Genji, and the 
commedia dell’ arte, there are the following essays:—pp. 7-22: ‘‘Grillparzer, 
ein Dichter der Treue,’’ first published in Neue Rundschau, April, 1936; pp. 
53-82: ‘‘Jean Paul in Weimar,’’ first published in Innere Reich, 1936; pp. 
174-93: ‘‘Das Problem der Aktualitaét in Hélderlins Dichtung,’’ first published 
in Geist der Zeit, 1941; pp. 194-204: ‘‘Die kiirzesten Oden Hélderlins,’’ first 
published in Deutschunterricht im Ausland, 1943-44, 


Lankheit, Klaus. Das Freundschaftsbild der Romantik. Heidel- 
berger kunstgeschichtliche Abhandlungen, N.F., Bd. 1. Heidel- 
berg, Winter. 

Primarily a study in the history of art, but relating art to the history of 
religion and the history of ideas. 


Lukées, Georg. Deutsche Realisten des 19. Jahrhunderts. Bern, 
Francke, 1951; Berlin, Aufbau Verlag, 1952. 

In this volume of essays, at least some of which were published before, 
Lukaes follows the line of his Goethe und seine Zeit (see ELH, xvi (19491, 
50-51). He shows that a number of poets are really more ‘‘realistic’’ than 
earlier bourgeois literary historians were willing to admit. The poets thus res- 
cued for realism owe their vindication to a redefinition of realism as literature 
thet reflects the socio-historical, politico-economic, material ‘‘reality’’ as under- 
stood by the Marxist. In spite, or possibly because, of this bias, the essays are 
among the more challenging contributions of recent years. 

Especially the anxiety and fear, the feeling of lostness, loneliness, and long- 
ing, the tragic sense of isolation which permeates the nineteenth cenutry and 
which recent literary historians, including the present reviewer, have been in- 
clined to treat as phases of ‘‘nihilism’’ or existential despair, Lukées re- 
evaluates as precipitates caused by the very ‘‘real’’ revolt against the inhuman, 
fate-like, incomprehensible forces of the new capitalism. This is the argument, 
especially in ‘‘Die Tragédie Heinrich von Kleists,’’ pp. 19-48 ;in ‘‘ Eichen- 
dorff,’’? pp. 49-65; in ‘‘Der faschistisch verfilschte und der wirkliche Georg 
Biichner,’’ pp. 66-88. The essay, ‘‘Heinrich Heine als nationaler Dichter,’’ 
discusses Heine’s position between bourgeois revolution and proletarian revo- 
lution, Heine’s closeness to Marx, ard his important réle in adapting Hegel 
and preparing the revolutionary ideology in py once be Other essays deal with 
Keller, Raabe, and Fontane. In this book, as elsewhere, Lukées pays special 
tribute to the ‘‘realiam’’ of E. T. A. Hoffman (see PQ, xx1x [1950], 135-36). 
Marianne Thalmann’s essay (see infra under ‘‘ Hoffman’’) supplies the study 
of Hoffman not given by Lukacs, although she may not always be ‘‘orthodox’’ 
in Luk&cs’ sense. 
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Marcuse, Ludwig. ‘‘Reaktionire und progressive Romantik.’’ 
MfDU, xurv (1952), 195-201. 


Pannwitz, Rudolf. Der Nihilismus und die werdende Welt: Auf- 
sitze und Vortrége. Niirnberg, Carl, 1951. 
Pages 251-74: ‘‘Goethes und Jean Pauls Menschlichkeit’’; pp. 275-88: 
‘*Hélderlins Erdkarte’’ (cf. PQ, xxx1 [1952], 146). 


Sengle, Friedrich. Das Deutsche Geschichtsdrama: Geschichte 
eines literarischen Mythos. Stuttgart, Metzler. 

The historical drama in Germany begins its comparatively short period of 
flowering when ‘‘mythos’’ and religion lose their reality and binding force. 
It may be viewed as an attempt to find alternatives and substitutes in a time 
when religion (in the widest sense) is secularized and common, universal 
contents are questioned. The first part of the book is devoted to the founda- 
tions of historical drama in Germany from Pre-Romanticism to Romanticism 
(Méser, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, the Romanticists proper). 


Schneider, Reinhold. Vom Geschichtsbewusstsein der Romantik. 
Drei Essays. Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur; 
Abhandlungen der Klasse der Literatur; Jahrgang 1951, Nr. 5. 
Verlag der Akademie .. . in Mainz. Wiesbaden, in Kommis- 


sion bei Franz Steiner, 1951. 
Contains: ‘‘ Die Sendung Achim von Arnims’’; ‘‘ Eichendorff: seine Ahnung 
und unsere Gegenwart’’; ‘‘ Ludwig Uhland, der Kiinstler im Volk.’’ 


Schultz, Franz. Klassik und Romantik der Deutschen. Epochen 
der deutschen Literatur tv, 1. Zweite, durechgesehene Auflage. 


Stuttgart, Metzler. 
First edition: 1935. 


Thomas, Richard Hinton. Liberalism, Nationalism, and the German 
Intellectuals 1822-1847: an analysis of the academic and sct- 
entific conferences of the period. Cambridge (Eng.), Heffer, 
1951. 


Willoughby, L. A. ‘‘Classic and Romantic—a Re-examination.’’ 
German Life and Letters, n.s., vt (1952/53), 1-11. 

The term Romanticism evokes ‘‘Stimmung,’’ ‘‘Sehnsucht,’’ ‘‘Ferne.’’ 
Classicism evokes life (not death), a world in which time and place are eternal, 
social decorum, activity, etc. These traditional evocations are accepted as useful 
definitions of terms (Classicism and Romanticism) that apply to general states 
of mind and not merely to historical schools or movements, Neither pure Ro- 
manticism nor pure Classicism is to be found: as poetry originates in the 
irrational and unconscious, it is Romantic; as it is shaped by the rational, 
it becomes Classic; and whether poetry is Classic or Romantic, is merely a 
question of degree or emphasis; the more it remains in its raw state, the more 
Romantic it is. L. A. Willoughby also contributed an essay, ‘‘Modern Ro- 
mantic Criticism’’, to Weltliteratur, Festschrift fiir Fritz Strich (Bern, 
Francke, 1952). At the time of writing, this essay was unavailable to the 
reviewer. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ARNIM 


Croce, Elena Craveri. ‘‘Achim von Arnim.’’ Rivista di letterature 
moderne, n.s. 11 (1951), 415-40. 
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Schmidt, Ellinor. Achim von Arnims Hinwendung zum Mittelalter 
und dessen Bild in seinem Roman ‘Die Kronenwachter.’ Ph.D. 
dissertation. Freie Universitat Berlin, 1951. (Typescript only.) 


Schneider. See ‘‘General.’’ 


BRENTANO 
Brentano, Clemens. Briefe. Historisch-kritische Ausgabe. Heraus- 
gegeben und eingeleitet von Dr. Friedrich Seebass. Niirnberg, 


Hans Carl, 1951. 
Rev. by J. J. Anstett in Hrasmus, v (1952), 176-77. Anstett says: ‘‘... nous 
ne trouverons done ici rien que nous n’ayons pu lire ailleurs.’’ Volume 1 con- 
tains the letters, 1793-1809; volume 2, 1810-1842. 


Grenzmann, Wilhelm. ‘‘Clemens Brentanos Godwi.’’ EG, vi 
(1951), 252-61. 


Rowley, B. A. ‘‘An Analysis of Clemens Brentano’s ‘Horst du’.’’ 
German Life and Letters, n.s. 1 (1952), 188-90. 


DROSTE 
Badt-Strauss, Bertha. ‘‘Droste Renaissance in Germany.’’ Ameri- 
can-German Review, xvu (1951), no. 6, pp. 17-18. 


Droste-Hiilshoff, Annette von. Mevrouw van Ginkel, eine Kriminal- 
geschichte. Mit einem Nachwort herausgegeben von Josefine 
Nettesheim. Miinster, Regensberg, 1951. 


This is the fragment ‘‘ Joseph,’’ slightly edited under the new title to make 
it a self-contained story. The lengthy Nachwort, ‘‘ Ein Vermichtnis christlicher 
Lebensweisheit,’’ emphasizes that peace, for Annette, is the result of a struggle 
against our ‘‘ gefahrdete Existenz.’’ 


Hausschild, Richard. ‘‘Die Herkunft und Textgestaltung der 
hebraischen Inschrift in der Judenbuche der Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff.’’ Luphorion, xtv1 (1952), 85-99. 


McClain, William H. ‘‘ Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’s Judenbuche: 
a Study in Realism.’’ Modern Language Forum, xxxvi (1951), 
126-32. 


EICHENDORFF 
Kohlschmidt, Werner. ‘‘Die symbolische Formelhaftigkeit von 
Eichendorffs Prosastil; zum Problem der Formel in der Roman- 
tik.’’ Orbis Litterarum, vin (1950), 322-54. 

The presence of fixed formulae (which are general, impersonal, and imi- 
table) makes it necessary to reconsider the supposedly unfettered subjectivism 
of the Romantics. 

Kunz, Joseph. ELichendorff: Héhepunkt und Krise der Spétroman- 
tik. Oberursel, Altkénig Verlag, 1951. 


Lukaes. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Schneider. See ‘‘General.’’ 
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GRILLPARZER 
Kommerell. See ‘‘General.’’ 


GRIMM 


Spies, Otto. Orientalische Stoffe in den Kinder- und Hausméarchen 
der Briider Grimm. Beitrige zur Sprach- und Kulturgeschichte 
des Orients, Bd. 6. Walldorf-Hessen, Verlag fiir Orientkunde. 


HEINE 


Heine, Heinrich. Buch der Lieder. Edited by Ralph Tymms. 


Manchester, University Press. 
Contains introduction, notes, bibliography. 


[Heine, Heinrich.] ‘‘Le testament d’Henri Heine.’’ EG, vu 
(1952), 1-6. 
Publication of the original document, found by Madame Adna Liévin, with 
brief introductory remarks by Maurice Colleville. 


Lasher-Sechlitt, Dorothy. ‘‘Heine’s Unresolved Conflict and Der 
Rabbi von Bacherach.’”’ GR, xxvu (1952), 173-87. 

Argues that Heine never resolved the conflict arising from his Jewishness; 
hence the bitter and aggressive tone towards Jews in the Rabbi that almost 
amounts to caricature. These ambivalent feelings prevented Heine from finish- 
ing the story, Lasher-Schlitt suggests. Heine’s claim to the contrary notwith- 
standing, probably nothing more than the existing fragment ever existed. 


Lukaes. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Sbg. [=Sieburg, Friedrich]. ‘‘Heinrich Heine.’’ Die Gegenwart, 
vir (1952), 470-71. 

Heine is outdated, not for political reasons, but because a new German gen- 

eration learned to appreciate the great poetry of Hélderlin, Droste, and others. 


Uyttersprot, H. ‘‘Heinrich Heine: Portret.’’ Tijdschrift voor 
levende talen, xvi (1952), 1-24. 


Uyttersprot, H. ‘‘Heine en het Jodendom.’’ Tijdschrift voor 
levende talen, xvi (1952), 86-126. 


Victor, Walther. Marx und Heine; Tatsache und Spekulation in 
der Darstellung ihrer Beziehungen. Berlin, Henschel, 1951. 
W. Victor is also the editor of Heine, ein Lesebuch fiir unsere Zeit, Erfurt, 

Thiiringer Volksverlag, 1951. 


HOLDERLIN 


Beissner, Friedrich, and Kluckhohn, Paul, eds. Hélderlin-Jahrbuch 
1951. Tubingen, Mohr, 1951. 
F. Beissner, ‘‘ Dichterberuf’’; M. Corssen, ‘‘Der Wechsel der Téne in H@l- 
derlins Lyrik’’; A. Beck, ‘‘Vorarbeiten zu einer kiinftigen Hoélderlin- 
Biographie’’; W. Giinther, ‘‘ Rilke und Hoélderlin.’’ 


Beissner, Friedrich. ‘‘ Hélderlins Hymne an das Schicksal.’’ Pub- 


lications of the English Goethe Society, n.s. xx1 (1952), 81-106. 
The hymn, written 1793/4, comes at the end of one period of Holderlin’s 
work, but it also points to the next period and the future. Its tone, its words 
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do not express the quiet, elegiac, introspective mood, so often ascribed to Hél- 
derlin in this period, but they express a heroic and almost robust claim of 
Hélderlin’s that he is brother to Heracles. In contrast to some interpreters 
(especially those that regard the later Hélderlin as a good Christian), Beissner 
finds in so late a poem as ‘‘ Der Einzige’’ the same assertion of kinship be- 
tween poet and Heracles: ‘‘. . . dieses Herakleische, das nicht wehleidig klagt, 
sondern die schicksalhafte Not, in der das Rettende wichst, miinnlich bejaht: 
dieses Herakleische beschwingt die Schicksalhymne.’’ In this model ‘‘ explica- 
tion’’ Beissner analyzes both content and form. 


Bianquis, Geneviéve. ‘‘Hélderlin et la révolution frangaise.’’ EG, 


vir (1952), 105-16. 

Like Lukacs (see ELH, xvi [1949], 50-51), Madame Bianquis rejects the 
picture of Hélderlin as the patriotic German prophet or the Christian seer and 
shows how faithful he remained to the ideas of the French Revolution. Like 
Lukées, she quotes the early ‘‘Hymnen an die Ideale der Menschheit,’’ 
Hyperion, and Empedokles, and is silent on the late hymns. 


Blechmann, Wilhelm. ‘‘Hélderlins ‘Halfte des Lebens’ im Unter- 


richt.’’ Wirkendes Wort, u (1952), 103-06. 
Apart from its pedagogical approach, the article adds nothing to the analysis 
of this much-interpreted poem that is not to be found in F. Strich, Der Dichter 
und die Zeit (see ELH, xvi (19491, 47), pp. 58-60. 


Hélderlin. Saémtliche Werke. Herausgegeben von F. Beissner. Vol. 


u. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1951. 
Rev. by Robert L. Beare in GR, xxvm (1952), 211-19. 
This is volume two of the ‘‘Grosse Stuttgarter Ausgabe’’ in two parts— 


II, 1: Text, II, 2: Lesarten. 
Kommerell. See ‘‘General.’’ 
7 


Kraft, Werner. ‘‘Hélderlin und der Reim.’’ Trivium, tx (1951), 
225-40. 


Miiller, Ernst. ‘‘Hélderlins spate Gedichte.’’ Universitas, vu 
(1952), 465-72. 
Apropos of the second volume of the Grosse Stuttgarter Ausgabe. 
Reinhardt, K. ‘‘Hélderlin und Sophokles.’’ In Gestalt und Ge- 
danke; ein Jahrbuch, herausgegeben von der Bayrischen Akad- 
emie der schénen Kiinste. Miinchen, Oldenburg, 1951. 


Salin, Edgar. Hélderlin im George-Kreis. Bad Godesberg, Kiipper, 
1950 


A lecture. 


Salzberger, L. S. Holderlin. Studies in Modern European Litera- 
ture and Thought. New Haven, Yale University Press. 

An extremely concise attempt to present a total picture of Hélderlin as 

*‘vates’’—as a poet who treads the ‘‘heilige Bahn’’ of pee and an- 


nunciating the divine in an age that has lost its gods. Salzberger draws the 
development from the Tiibingen hymns (‘‘Hymnen an die Ideale der Mensch- 
heit,’’ as Dilthey called them), to Hyperion, to Empedokles, to the mature 
poems of 1800 and after, and he sees in it a single line of development towards 
an ever more uncomprising immediacy of this visicn of the ‘‘vates.’’ Salz- 
berger constantly emphasizes that Hélderlin is part of the European literary 
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tradition—the tradition of the biblical poet-seer, the dual tradition of Greece 
and Christ, the tradition of poetry as a means toward national revival—but 
this emphasis on the traditional elements serves to bring out what is unique 
and important in Hélderlin. 


Schroder, F. R. ‘‘Hélderlins Elegie ‘Der Wanderer’.’’ German- 
isch-Romanische Monatsschrift, N.F. 1 (1952), 233-35. 


Stoll, Robert Thomas, Hélderlins Christushymnen: Grundlagen 
und Deutung. Basler Studien zur deutschen Sprache und 
Literatur, 12. Basel, Benno Schwabe. 


Wenderoth, Georg. ‘‘Frankreichs Beitrag zur Wiedererweckung 
Hélderlins.’’ Neuphilelogische Zeitschrift, 1 (1952), 9-17. 
Hélderlin as a precursor of Nietzsche (Andler), as a great European poet, 
as a master of poetry and language (Bertaux), as a religious poet (Tonnelat) 
—these are some of the various French interpretations. 


HOFFMANN 
~ Aapects of E.T.A. Hoffmann.’’ TLS, Jan. 4, p. 8. 


offmann and Romanticism. Hoffmann’s relation to the world of reality. 
Apropos of Tales from Hoffman, edited by J. M. Cohen, translated by various 
hands, Bodley Head. 


Miihlher, Robert. Dichtung der Krise. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 142. 

Pages 41-95: ‘‘Liebestod und Spiegelmythe in E. T. A. Hoffmanns Miarchen 
Der Goldene Topf.’’ This study, previously published in volume 67 of Zeit- 
schrift fiir deutsche Philologie, deals primarily with the history of myths and 
attempts to link that history with the psychology of nineteenth century litera- 
ture. Miihlher’s interpretation of the myth in Der goldene Topf does not differ 
radically from previous interpretations: the Lily stands for fire and cosmic 
longing (nature), and she kindles in Phosphorus (who stands for light, 
consciousness, thinking) the desire for union. But Miihlher traces the Phos- 
phorus myth from its reputed beginnings as a stellar picture (Lucifer) by way 
of Z. Werner and G. R. Schubert, and he thinks he can connect it with 
the myth of Eros Thanatos, of love-death as a developmental stage. Similarly 
the ‘‘goldene Topf,’’ according to Mihlher, belongs to the many variations in 
Hoffmann of the ‘‘Spiegelmythos’’: the golden vase is a mirror. In passing, 
Miihlher points to the influence of Gozzi and the ‘‘ Wiener Volkskomédie’’ on 
Hoffmann, 


Thalmann, Marianne. ‘‘E.T.A, Hoffmanns Wirklichkeitsmarchen.”’ 
JEGP, ut (1952), 473-91. 


The combination of profound thoughtfulness, of fairy-tale fantasy, and of 
common workaday reality comes to Hoffmann by way of the ‘‘ Wiener Vor- 
stadtstheater,’’ by way of Mozart and the Opera Buffa (see his ‘* Der Dichter 
und der Komponist’’). For Lothar, of the Serapionsbriider, the ‘‘ Miirchen’’ 
deals with the characters we meet in the streets of the outlying city districts 
(‘* Vorstadt’’) and the tale is born of everyday life. Miss Thalmann is well 
aware of the sociological factors and knows that Hoffmann’s tales reflect 
the reality of the bourgeois society of his times: ‘‘Der Held tritt der Gesell- 
schaft gegeniiber, er erkennt seine Nacktheit und seine Herkunft aus ihr. Was 
als Ziel vor ihm liegt, ist die Einkehr in ein erreichbaresa und tragbares Dasein 
... [Hoffman] neigt dem Okkulten zu, in dem sich das Schaudern des Biirger- 
tums versteckt.’’ 


JEAN PAUL 
Kommerell. See ‘‘General.’’ 
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Kriiger, Anna. Der humoristische Roman mit gegensitzlich ver- 
schrinkter Baufrom: Jean Paul, Wilhelm Raabe, Kurt Kluge. 
Limburg-Lahn, Vereinsdruckerei. 


Rehm, Walier. ‘‘Roquairol, eine Studie zur Geschichte des Bésen.’’ 
Orbis Litterarum, vin (1950), 161-258. 


An interpretation within the framework of secularization, nihilism, Satanism. 


KLEIST 


Bodensohn, Anneliese. Heinrich von Kleists Begegnung mit dem 
Tode. Frankfurt und Bonn, Diesterweg, 1951. 


Fricke, Gerhard. ‘‘Kleists Prinz von Homburg.’’ Germanisch- 
Romanische Monatsschrift, N.F. mu (1952), 189-208. 


Krumpelmann, John T. ‘‘Kleist’s Krug and Shakespeare’s Measure 
for Measure.’’ GR, xxvi (1951), 13-21. 


Krumpelmann, John T. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Falstaff Dramas and 
Kleist’s Zerbrochener Krug.’’ MLQ, xu (1951), 462-72. 


Lukaes. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Miihlher, Robert. Dichtung der Krise. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 142. 

Pages 13-39: ‘‘Die Mythe vom zerbrochenen Krug.’’ That the broken jug 
has symbolic significance (such as ‘‘ forsaken girl’’ or ‘‘lost virginity’’) has 
long been recognized. Miihlher (cf. supra under Hoffmann) sees in the broken 
jug a descendant of a myth about the crescent and decrescent moon. This con- 
nection between moon myth and broken jug is, at best, tenuous and not very 
helpful for an elucidation of Kleist’s meaning. 


Miihlher, Robert. ‘‘Kleists und Adam Miillers Freundschaftskrise 


... Euphorion, xiv (1950), 450-77. 
A reprint of the publication listed in ELH, xvi (1949), 51. 


Neumann, Alfred R. ‘‘Goethe und Kleists Der zerbrochene Krug.’’ 
MLQ, xm (1952), 61-63. 
Speculations on Goethe’s reactions to the Weimar performance of Kleist’s 
play. 


Schlagdenhauffen, A. ‘‘Kleist 4 Dresde.’’ EG, vi (1951), 291-302. 

The significance, political and literary, of the years 1807-09. The impact of 
Napoleon and the Dresden circle means a break with the tradition represented 
by Goethe and a turn to nationalism. 


Sternberger, Dolf. ‘‘Kampf der Liebenden; iiber Kleists Penthe- 
silea.’’ In his Figuren der Fabel, Berlin und Frankfurt, Suhr- 
kamp, 1950. 

First published in 1942 in Frankfurter Zeitung. How much of this play is 
typically modern and problematic and more appropriate to a ‘‘Salonstiick’’ 
than to a tragedy? 


Wolff, Hans M. ‘‘Heinrich von Kleists Findling.’’ University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, xxxvi (1952), no. 


13, pp. 441-54. , 
A highly conjectural thesis that an earlier and shorter version of the story 
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was later expanded and changed by Kleist. Rather hypothetical relation to 
Amphitryon (a woman ravished by an impostor impersonating the man she 
loves), Marquise von O. (a woman conceives while in a faint), Michael Kohl- 
haas (the avenger who takes the law into his own hands). 


Wolff, Hans M. ‘‘Katchen von Heilbronn und Kunigunde von 
Thurneck.’’ Trivium, tx (1951), 214-24. 


A chapter from a forthcoming book, the article argues for an ‘‘ Urfassung’’ 
of a Kunigunde-play which would antedate Kleist’s earliest play. 


LEVIN 
Croce, Elena Craveri. ‘‘Rahel; un ideale di socievolezza della 


Germania romantica.’’ Lo Spettatore Italiano, n (1949), 59- 
62, 71-73. 


MORIKE 


‘Eduard Morike.’’ TLS, Nov. 16, 1951, p. 730. 
Apropos of Benno von Wiese’s book. See PQ, xxx (1951), 144. 


Emmel, Hildegard. Mérikes Peregrinadichtung und thre Bezie- 
hung zum Noltenroman. Weimar, Bohlau. 


Fahnenbruck, Heinz Theodor. ‘‘Eduard Mérike’s Humor, with 
particular reference to his Gelegenheitsdichtung and his Nar- 
rative Poetry.’’ University of Pittsburgh Abstracts of Doctoral 
Dissertations, vol. xLvm, pp. 17-24. 


Hartlaub, Gustav F. ‘‘Eduard Mérike und der ‘Sehrmann’.’’ 
Euphorion, xini (1952), 80-84. 


Meyer, Herbert. ‘‘Mérikes Legende vom Alexisbrunnen.’’ Dt Vis, 
xxvi (1952), 225-36. 


This legend is inserted in the novel Maler Nolten. 


Staiger, Emil, and Heidegger, Martin. ‘‘Zu einem Vers von 


Morike; ein Briefwechsel.’’ Triwiwm, tx (1951), 1-16. 

In a lecture, ‘‘Die Kunst der Interpretation,’’ published in NPh, xxxv 
(1951), 1-15, Staiger had given an interpretation of Mérike’s poem ‘‘ Auf eine 
Lampe.’’ This evoked the above exchange of letters, which in turn provoked a 
contribution from Leo Spitzer, ‘‘Wiederum Mérikes Gedicht ‘Auf eine 
Lampe’,’’ Trivium 1x (1951), 133-47. 


MULLER 

Miihlher. See ‘‘Kleist.’’ 

Wiedtemann, Hermann. Adam Miiller und sein Beitrag zur roman- 
tischen Aesthetik und Literaturkritik, Ph.D. dissertation. Frank- 
furt, 1951. [Typeseript only. | 

NOVALIS 

Lewis, Leta J. ‘‘Novalis as Mystic Poet.’’ Vedanta and the West, 

xiv (1951), 83-89. 


Miiller, Paul E. ‘‘Bemerkungen zu Friedrich Hiebels Novalis- 
monographie.’’ Trivium, tx (1951), 248-51. 
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Cf. PQ, XxxI (1952), 147. Miiller says: ‘‘Dort, wo sich Hiebel aber mit 
reiner Interpretation befasst, ist Vorsicht am Platze.’’ Cf. also the review by 
Myra Jessen, MLN, Ltxvi (1952), 495-96. 

Vecchi, G. ‘‘Novalis e il novalismo.’’ Vita e Pensiero, xxx 

(1950), 206-08. 

RUNGE 

Neumann, Alfred R. ‘‘Philipp Otto Runge and Musiec.”’ GR, 

xxvir (1952), 164-72. 

A. W. SCHLEGEL 

Bate. See ‘‘English’’ under ‘‘ Criticism.’ 
Schirmer, Walter F. Kleine Schriften. Tiibingen, Niemeyer, 1950. 

This volume contains three essays devoted to A. W. Schlegel, one specifically 

about his relations to England. 
F. SCHLEGEL 
Bate. See ‘‘English’’ under ‘‘Criticism.’’ 
Reboul, Pierre. ‘‘Fr. Schlegel 4 Paris; projet d’y constituer une 
académie allemande (1802).’’ Revue des Sciences Humaines, 


n.s., fase. 65 (Janvier-Mars 1952), pp. 27-31. 
Publication of the memorandum addressed to Cuvier, no. 279/6 of the Fonds 
Cuvier of the Bibliothéque de l’ Institut. 


UHLAND 


? 


Sehneider. See ‘‘General.’’ 


SPANISH 


(By E. Herman HEsPE.Lt and NicHoLson B. ADAmMs) 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Simén Diaz, J. Bibliografia de la literatura hispdnica. Madrid, 
C.S8. 1. C, 

Sobolsky, Sergio. Bibliografia romantica espaiiola (1850). Va- 
lencia, 1951. 


2. GENERAL 


Brenan, Gerald. The Literature of the Spanish People. Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1951. 
Rev. by E. A. Peers in BSS, xxvii (1951), 272-73; by B. W. Wardropper in 
MLN, uxvii (1952), 345-46; by E. M. Wilson in MLR, xiv (1952), 595-96. 


Costumbristas espaioles. Estudio preliminar y seleccién de textos 


por E. Correa Calder6én. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 149. 
Rev. by N. B. Adams in HR, xx (1952), 263-65. 


Estenger, Rafael. Cien de las mejores poesias cubanas. 2* edicién 
aumentada, con un ensayo preliminar. Habana, Miraflor, 1948. 
Rev. by R. Richardson in Hi, xxxv (1952), 253. 
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Fernandez Almagro, M. Granada en la literatura romédntica espa- 
jola. Madrid, 1951. 
Gonzélez, Manuel Pedro. Trayectoria de la novela en México. 
Mexico, Botas, 1951. 
Rev. by J. E. Keller in Hi, xxxv (1952), 250-51. 


Mendieta, Maria de los Angeles. El paisaje en la novela de América. 
Mexico, Educacién Piblica, 1949. 

Miré, Rodrigo. El. romanticismo en Panamd. Panama, Ministerio 
de Educacién, 1948, 


Saez, Antonia. El teatro en Puerto Rico. San Juan, Universidad 
de Puerto Rico, 1950. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


ALTAMIRANO 
Altamirano, Ignacio Manuel. La literatura nacional. 3 vols. Mexico, 
Porrta, 1949. 
BECQUER 
Bécquer, Gustavo Adolfo. Rimas y leyendas. Nota preliminar de 
F. C. Sainz de Robles. Second ed. Madrid. 
CADALSO 


Cadalso, José. Noches ligubres. Edicién e introduccién de Edith 


F. Helman. Santander, 1951. 
Excellent edition and study of this highly Romantic eighteenth century work. 


CAMPOAMOR 
Campoamor, Ramén de. Obras poéticas completas. Estudio pre- 
liminar por Jaime Dubén. Sixth ed. Madrid. 
ECHEVERRIA 


Echeverria, Esteban. Obras completas. Buenos Aires, Claridad. 
Introductory studies by the Argentine critics, J. P. Barreiro and Eduardo 
Joubin Colombres. 


ESPRONCEDA 
Casalduero, Joaquin. Forma y visidn de ‘‘El Diablo Mundo’’ de 
Espronceda. Madrid, 1951. 


Garcia Lorea Francisco. ‘‘Espronceda y el Paraiso.’’ RR, xim 
(1952), 198-204. 


Pujals, Esteban. Espronceda y Lord Byron. See PQ, xxx1 (1952), 
150 


Rev. by E. A. Peers in BSS, xxvii (1951), 274-75. 


LARRA 


Rumeau, A. ‘‘Larra poéte. Fragments inédits. Esquisse d’un 
répertoire chronologique.’’ BlH, tim (1951), 115-30. 
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LISTA 
Clarke, Dorothy Clotilde. ‘‘On the Versification of Alberto Lista.’’ 
RR, xum (1952), 109-16. 
MARMOL 


Leslie, John Kenneth. ‘‘Two Portraits of the Rosas Family: Mar- 
mol and Ventura de la Vega.’’ Hi, xxxv (1952), 315-17. 
Vega’s personal letters give an account of a visit to Rosas and his daughter 
during the dictator’s exile. They confirm the authenticity of Maérmol’s de- 
scription of the pair in Amalia. 
MARTI 


Gonzalez, Manuel Pedro. Estudios sobre literaturas hispanoamer'- 
canas. Mexico, Cuadernos Americanos, 1951. 
Rev. by R. G. Mead, Jr. in Hi, xxxv (1952), 252. 
One of the essays is on Marti. 
SARMIENTO 
Bunkley, Allison Williams. The Life of Sarmiento. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press. 
Among the author’s sources were some 15,000 ‘‘ relevant unpublished letters.’’ 


Ottolenghi, Julia. Vida y obra de Sarmiento en sintesis cronoldgica. 
Buenos Aires, Kapelusz, 1950. 


PORTUGUESE 
(By GERALD MOSER) 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Carpeaux, Otto Maria. Pequena bibliografia critica da literatura 
brasileira. Rio de Janeiro, Servico de Documentacio do Min- 
istério da Educacao e Satide, 1951. 

Well made. 


GENERAL 
Aquarone, J. B. ‘‘Chateaubriand admirateur de Camées,’’ in 
Mélanges d’études portugaises offerts d@ M. Georges Le Gentil, 
5-i7. Lisbonne, Instituto para a alta cultura, 1949. 

Oceasioned by the centenary of Chateaubriand’s death, a new reading of the 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe revealed the French writer’s delight in associating 
his réveries with Camées’ life and poetry, with which he became thoroughly 
acquainted in 1822, when he was ambassador in London and was writing the 
sixth book of the Mémoires. They contrast with the superficial judgment of 
Camées’ Lusiads in Le Génie du Christianisme of 1802. 


? 


Costa, Augusto da. ‘‘O Romance pré-Camiliano.’’ Camiliana & 


Varia (Lisbon), nos. 2 & 3. 


Esteves, Maria Helena Seirés da Cunha de Almeida. Esbogo de 
uma histéria da ‘‘poesia da noite’’ no lirismo portugués (até 
fins do Romantismo). Typewritten Licenciatura thesis, Univer- 
sity of Lisbon, 1952. 
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The second part of the thesis deals with Pre-Romanticism and Romanticism. 
The writer shows how night and poetry were finally identified with each other 
by the last Romantic poets in Portugal. Partial publication is contemplated. 


Moreira, Alberto. Victor Hugo, a sua influéncia na mentalidade 
portuguesa da segunda metade do século passado. Oporto, pub- 
lished by Author. 

Thirty-one page essay, concerning mainly Hugo’s relationship with Guilherme 

Braga and Guerra Junqueiro. 


Ribas, Tomas. ‘‘Que representa Vitor Hugo para o portugués de 
1952? Consideragées sobre alguns depoimentos.’’ Ler (Lisbon), 
no. 3 (June), 7-8. 

Parallel and reply to a similar article for France by Henri de Montherlant 
in Les Nowvelles Littéraires. After sketching the enormous popularity of Hugo 
in Portugal until the beginning of the twentieth century and its decline after 
the first World War, Ribas documents the revival of interest in Hugo’s works 
after the second World War. 


Silveira, Pedro da. ‘‘Os Esquecidos da literatura.’’ Ler (Lisbon), 
no. 7 (October), 6. 
The long list of talented writers who are no longer read in their own country 
includes Rebelo da Silva and Maria Brown. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
(a) Peninsular 


ALMEIDA GARRETT 
Note. This year the Ateneu Comercial of Oporto decided to commemorate the 
forthcoming centenary of Almeida Garrett’s death in 1954 with (1) the publi- 
cation of a volume summing up the past efforts of the Ateneu in behalf of 
the poet; (2) an exposition of Garrettiana existing in the library of the 
Ateneu; (3) a series of lectures; and (4) a substantial increase in the amount 
of the Almeida Garrett Prize for an original play to 6000 Eseudos. 


Cavalheiro, Rodrigues. ‘‘A Actualidade de Garrett.’’ Ocidente, 
xii, no. 164 (December, 1951), 227-29. 
Call for a worthy celebration of the centenary, Almeida Garrett’s ‘‘ fervent 
literary nationalism’’ is represented as a model for what Portuguese cultural 
policy ought to be today. 


Martins, Armando. O Teatro moderno. Oporto, Livraria Simées 
Lopes, 1951. 


Contains a chapter on Almeida Garrett’s dramatic sense. 


Nemésio, Vitorino. ‘‘ Almeida Garrett.’’ Perspectiva da literatura 
portuguesa no século XLX, ed. J. G. Simdes, 1, 31-44. Lisbon, 
Atiea, 1949. 


Oliveira, José Osério de. O Romance de Garrett. Second, revised 
and augmented edition. Illustrated. Lisbon, Bertrand. 

Vivid fictionalized biography with excellent illustrations. It dwells at length 
on the last years of the poet’s life and his last, bitter love affair with Rosa 
Montufar. The first edition appeared in 1936. Polemic stress is rightly laid 
on the enduring influence of Almeida Garrett, both in the preface and in the 
appendix ‘‘A Prole de Garrett’’ (187-91), where Oliveira shows that Garrett’s 
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‘*deseendants’’ include Ramalho Ortigio, A. Nobre, Jélio Dinis, E¢a, Ficalho, 
Joio da Cfimara, Antero de Figueiredo, Afonso Lopes Vieira, A. Sardinha, 
Luis de Almeida Braga, Teéfilo Braga, and Ana de Castro Osério (Oliveira’s 
own mother). A further new feature is a selection of literary pronouncements 
from Garrett’s works (195-207), among which three passages from Rebelo da 
Silva’s review of Frei Luis de Sousa have by mistake been included (198-200). 


Pimpao, Alvaro J. da Costa. Gente grada. Coimbra, Atlantida. 

Eleven essays on Portuguese men of letters, among them one on ‘‘O Roman- 
tismo das Viagens de Almeida Garrett’’ and another on ‘‘ Antero de Quental e 
Baudelaire. ’’ 


Santos, Victor. Garrett e a poesia intima. Ensaio. Lisbon, Livraria 


Portugal. 
Almeida Garrett Prize of 1951. Unoriginal recapitulation. 


Saunal, Damien. ‘‘Textes inédits d’Almeida Garrett. Fragments 
d’oeuvres dramatiques. I. Iphigénia em Tauride, Edipo em 
Colona.’’ Bulletin d’Iistoire du Théétre Portugais, m, no. 1, 
45-90. 


Annotated texts with introduction. 


CASTELO BRANCO, CAMILO 
Guimaraes, Luis de Oliveira. O Espirito e a graga de Camilo. 
Lisbon, Livraria Romano Torres. 


Anthology of prose and verse in a light vein usually not associated with 
Camilo, and a brief essay on ‘‘O Humorismo camiliano’’ with several anecdotes, 


Lima, Augusto César Pires de. Camilo Castelo Branco, Oporto, 
Amigos do Porto. 

Text of a long lecture, given on June 1, 1950, to the Amigos do Pérto So- 
ciety, by one of Camilo’s most ardent admirers in his home region. With a 
photograph of Camilo, dedicated to Joaquim de Aradjo. The essay, useful as a 
rapid introduction to a writer most of whose works are now out of print, 
is divided into (1) biographical sketch; (2) autobiographical documents; 
(3) environment—dealing mainly with the ideas of the time, e.g. on illegiti- 
macy; (4) style of his works; (5) vocabulary; (6) a small anthology of 
seven pages; and (7) the sense of dignity in the man and in the writer. 


Mendes, J. Sousa. ‘‘A Polémica entre Camilo e Alexandre da 
Conceicaio.’’ Vértice (Coimbra), xu, no. 103, 89-98, and no. 
105, 219-26. 

Written in summer, 1951, as a preface to an unpublished re-edition of the 
polemic. 

Olavo, Carlos. ‘‘Camilo e a politiea.’’ Camiliana & Varia (Lisbon), 
no. 3. 


Ribeiro, Aquilino. ‘‘A Macabra fiecio de Maria do Adro.’’ Camili- 
ano & Varia (Lisbon), no. 3. 


CASTILHO, ANTONIO FELICIANO DE 
Sacramento, Mario. ‘‘A Resposta de Castilho.. . 
105, 197-203. 
On Antero de Quental’s pamphlet Bom senso e bom gosto, with a specula- 
tion on what Castilho might have replied to it. 


9 


Vértice, no. 
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CONCEICAO, ALEXANDRE DA 


Lavrador, Manuel. ‘‘ Alexandre da Conceicio.’’ Repiblica (Lis- 
bon), Oct. 18, 21, 23, 25, 30, and Nov. 6, 9, 13, 1951. 
Biographical study, with references to the polemic between Conceigfio and 
Camilo Castelo Branco. 


HERCULANO, ALEXANDRE 


Cartas de Vale de Lobos. Edited by Vitorino Nemésio. 2 vols. 
Lisbon, Bertrand. 

First edition of letters written between 1863 and 1877, after Herculano had 
withdrawn to a farm at Vale de Lobos. Most of the letters are addressed to a 
neighboring farmer, José Candido dos Santos. The rest, some forty in number, 
went to Anténio de Sampaio e Pina de Brederode, Third Duke of Palmela, an 
aristocrat who espoused the liberal cause, an admirer of Herculano’s works, 
and a collector of Herculano items. Nemésio copied the letters in 1933 at the 
Palmela archives. They throw much light on Herculano’s personal character. 
Almost all the letters concern his private affairs. Thus, they complete the pic- 
ture given in the correspondence between Herculano and Joaquim Filipe de 
Soure, a landowner, in Evora, which was edited by Luis Silveira (Lisbon, 1946). 
A third volume is to follow. Nemésio wrote long, illuminating introductions to 
both volumes, the first of which deals with the relations of Herculano with 
the Duke, the second and more substantial one with the nature of Herculano’s 
withdrawal from public life. 


Baiio, Anténio. ‘‘ Hereulano inédito. Quadros biograficos do grande 
historiador.’’ Ocidente (Lisbon), xii (1951), 217-23; xin, 41- 
49, 177-85; xuim, 3-11. 

Contents: V. A. Herculano e as Freiras de Lorvio; VI. A. Herculano e o 3o. 
Duque de Palmela; VII. A. Hereulano e Silva Tilio; VIII. A. Herculano, o 
rendeiro do Morgado do Calhariz; IX. A, Herculano e Rodrigues Sampaio; 
X. A. Herculano e o seu inventado miguelismo. 


9? 


Ferreira, Tito Livio. ‘‘Historiografia e senso histérico.’’ Revista 
de Histéria (Sao Paulo), m1, no. 7, 3-14. 
Inaugural lecture given on March 12, 1951, at the Catholic University of 
Sio Paulo, containing commentaries on Fernio Lopes and Alexandre Hercu- 
Jano, as the disciple and continuator of that mediaeval historian. 


(b) Brazilian 
ALENCAR, JOSE DE 


Freyre, Gilberto. José de Alencar. Os Cadernos de Cultura. Rio 
de Janeiro, Ministério da Edueacio e Satide. 
Study of the part played by rural settings in Alencar’s works. 


AZEVEDO, MANUEL ANTONIO ALVARES DE 


Note. The centenary of his death was celebrated on April 25, notably in Sao 
Paulo, his native city. The following references constitute only a small part of 
what appeared on that occasion. 


Noite na taverna. Introduction by Edgard Cavalheiro. Illustrated 
by Di Cavaleanti. Biblioteca de Literatura Brasileira. Sao 
Paulo, Martins. 

Cavalheiro is engaged in writing Azevedo’s biography for the Editora Mel- 
horamentos in Sio Paulo. 
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Noite na taverna. Preface by Carlos Dante de Morais. Illustrated 
by Jodo Fahrion. Pérto Alegre, Globo. 


Gomes, Eugénio. ‘‘Alvares de Azevedo.’’ Jornal de Letras (Rio 
de Janeiro), tv, no. 34 (April, 1952), 6-7. 
Links Azevedo closer to Shelley than to Byron and suggests a study of 
sources, especially for the theme of the ‘‘ sleeping beauty’’. 


Leite, Manoel Cerqueira. ‘‘O Estudante Anténio Alvares de Aze- 
vedo.’’ Revista de Histéria (Sio Paulo), mm, 373-83. 

Lecture given on April 25, 1952, on the centenary of the ‘‘pale dreamer’s’’ 
death. The poet’s precocious talent and power of assimilation aroused his 
teachers’ admiration from his ninth year of age on. We are also reminded that 
Azevedo had among his teachers in Rio de Janeiro the early Romantic writer 
Gongalves de Magalhiaes. 


Souto, Luis Felipe Vieira. ‘‘No centendrio da morte de Alvares 
de Azevedo.’’ Jornal de Letras (Rio de Janeiro), Iv, no. 34 
(April, 1952), 1 & 3. 

Illustrated text of an interview with Souto, a remote cousin of the poet and 
one of his biographers. Souto voices opinions on the improbability of Azevedo’s 
Bohemianism, on his knowledge of English, on the influences of Young, Dante, 
Shakespeare and Cadalso in his works besides that of Byron, and on the un- 
published fragment of a novel left by Azevedo. Souto, it appears, is preparing 
a three-volume biography of the poet. 

CASTILHO, JOSE FELICIANO DE 

Viana, Hélio. ‘‘José Feliciano de Castilho.’’ Brasilia (Coimbra). 

Lecture given in June, 1949, at the Instituto de Estudos Portugueses Afradnio 
Peixoto. Viana deals with the early Romantic and liberal years of Castilho, 
when he took part in conspiracies against the absolute King D. Miguel and in 
the Revolution of 1830 in Paris. Further references are made to Castilho’s doc- 
toral thesis on nostalgia—the subject which was also chosen by Macedo,—and 
his life in Brazil, from 1847 to his death. Viana points in passing to the lack 
of a good biography of Castilho’s great adversary José de Alencar. 

CASTRO ALVES, ANTONIO DE 

Os Escravos. Introduction by Oliveira Ribeiro Neto. Illustrated 

by Clovis Graciano. Biblioteca de Literatura Brasileira. Sao 


Paulo, Martins. 


Haddad, Jamil Almansur. ‘‘Pressupostos metodolégicos da critica 
literaria. Introducio a um ensaio sobre Castro Alves.’’ Re- 
vista Brasileira de Filosofia (Sao Paulo), 1 (1951), nos. 1 & 2. 


Diz... ANTONIO GONCALVES 
Bandeira, Manuel. Guncalves Dias. Rio de Janeiro, Pongetti. 


TAUNAY, ALFREDO D’ESCRAGNOLLE 
Mate, Hubert E. ‘‘Um exame eritico dos contos de Taunay.’’ Re- 
vista Ibero-americana, xvi, no. 31 (July, 1950), 153-73. 
VARNHAGEN, FRANCISCO ADOLFO DE 
Fleury, Renato Séneca. Francisco Addlfo de Varnhagen, Visconde 
de Porto Seguro, ‘‘ Paulista de Sorocaba’’. Arquivos Historicos, 


11. Sao Paulo, Edicées Melhoramentos. 
Biographical essay. 





THE DEVIL A BIT OF OUR BEPPO 


By Guy STeFrFaNn 
University of Texas 


Byron’s earlier satires (English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
Hints from Horace, The Curse of Minerva, and The Waltz—all of 
them done by 1812) were written in the heroic couplets, the epi- 
grammatie balances, and the formal rhetoric of his eighteenth- 
century predecessors, and he had in them occasionally achieved a 
vigorous and witty brilliance. In the five years after 1812, he gave 
most of his literary effort to more sober or more popular produc- 
tions—Childe Harold, the six Eastern narratives, and Manfred. 

Then came Beppo, which he intended as a surprise for his pub- 
lisher Murray and his public. In the summer of 1817, in Venice, 
while Byron was engaged with the serious grandiloquence and the 
ambitious meditations of Canto IV of Childe Harold, he read 
Frere’s Whistlecraft and was so taken by its satiric manner that he 
soon tried it himself. The result was his first completed masterpiece 
in a kind of verse that he found superlatively congenial to his tal- 
ents. In Beppo he fused some of the rhetorical techniques of the 
earlier formal satires with the pleasant trivia, the jocose frivolity, 
the colloquial zest, the double rhymes, and the lighter and more 
rapid rhythms of such jeux d’esprit as ‘‘Egotism,’’ ‘‘Queries to 
Casuists,’’ ‘‘Lines to Mr. Hodgson, Written on Board the Lisbon 
Packet,’’ and the ‘‘ Farewell to Malta.’’ 

Though many of the particular devices and qualities of Beppo 
ean be found in Byron’s previous writing, it is, in its composite as- 
similation of older methods and in its several new achievements, 
a break away from his immediate literary past. In Beppo he adapted 
to comic purposes the technique of associational elaboration and 
continuity that he had used to string together his reflections in 
Childe Harold. By combining this associative technique with col- 
loquial irreverence and incongruity, he contrived in his ottava rima 
stanzas a conversational medium, as casual as it was elastic, with 
abundant license for discursive commentary and with a serpentine 
movement that was flippantly varied, playfully inflated, humor- 
ously haphazard, and lightly extemporaneous, jerked onward at in- 
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tervals by the slenderest of narratives, and invigorated by some 
sketches of foolish folk, by a few comic situations, and by frequent 
wit and self-conscious irony. 

In both manner and matter, Beppo was something new for Byron, 
as he boasted in his correspondence. For the first time he tried his 
trick of abruptly contrasting the tone within and between related 
sections, as he very effectively did when he mingled his serio-comic 
praise of all things Italian with sharp disparagement of all things 
English and then swung into a series of ironic parallelisms on what 
he ‘‘liked’’ about his native institutions. No preceding work of his, 
moreover, had anything like those saucy, frivolous, audacious, and 
mocking passages in Beppo on Lent and the Carnival, on the gon- 
dola, the Cavalier Servente, and ‘‘the poor dear Mussulwomen.’” 
Byron had never before got himself into, and found his way with 
poise and neat direction through, such a whimsical and involved 
labyrinth of digressions on everything from fish sauce to Shake- 
speare. Nor had he ever drawn character types like those of the 
Count and ‘‘ Botherby,’’ nor even in The Waltz offered such gleeful 
presentation of feminine artifice as Laura’s parting from Beppo, 
her uneasiness during his absence, her rationalizing acceptance of 
the services of the Count, her versatile performance at the Ridotto, 
and her masterful outbreak upon the return of her husband, where 
the calculated and breathless incoherence of her speech races to the 
farcical climax of a little episode that had meandered through 
ninety-nine stanzas.” 

Thus, as Byron knew, Beppo was an experiment in form and 
substance and a forerunner of Don Juan, which he began shortly 
after he was assured that Beppo was a financial success. Although 
the slighter Beppo has been overshadowed by the mightier Don 
Juan, Byron, within the limits of what he tried to do, achieved a 
triumph of comie mischief and controlled facility. Its merits have 
not often won much critical attention, and it is a little strange that 
the first draft MS of Beppo has been ignored, for there we can 


1In the order mentioned these passages occur in stanzas 41-49; 1-10; 19-20; 
36-37; 40; 70-72; 77-78. To see the difference between Beppo and some of his 
previous writing, one need only place beside these passages from Beppo some 
from Childe Harold on Lent and a carnival, a British sabbath, the domestic 
confinement of Moslem women, Napoleon and the fickleness of fortune; e.g., 
Canto I, sts. 52, 53, 69, Canto II, sts. 61, 78, Canto III, 36 ff. For the 
‘*fortune’’ passage in Beppo see sts. 61-62. 

2In the order mentioned these passages occur in stanzas 30-34; 73-76; 
28-30, 53-54; 65-67, 69; 91-93. 
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watch a skillful artist consciously at work on a novelty that was 
soon to become his natural and most compelling habit of expression.’ 

He began Beppo on September 6, 1817, and finished his first 
draft of 84 stanzas on October 10, Within two weeks (October 23) 
he had written five more stanzas and before he sent his publisher 
fair copy in January, 1818, had increased the poem to 95 stanzas. 
These were published on February 28 and four more appeared in 
the fourth edition later in the spring.* 

The first general problem of Byron’s composition of Beppo that 
arises, as soon as one looks over his first draft, concerns the stanzas 
that came to him as afterthoughts. Since he numbered consecutively 
both the eleven leaves of his original draft and its 84 stanzas, which 
we may term the matrix of the poem, it is easy to identify the fifteen 
stanzas that were written subsequently to the matrix. Nine appear 
on separate sheets inserted between the matrix leaves, and one was 
written on the last matrix page.’ Byron gave numbers to eight of 
these ten stanzas to indicate their approximate place of insertion, 
but he did not renumber all matrix stanzas following the new ones. 
Thus his last MS stanza is numbered ‘‘84,’’ which corresponds to 


the ninety-ninth in all modern editions. The following table, based 
on an analysis of the MS and on a comparison between the MS and 
the first edition, reveals what were matrix stanzas and what were 
added stanzas. The italicized numbers in parentheses are the origi- 


3 I wish to thank the trustees of the Pierpont Morgan library for permission 
to study and reproduce parts of their holograph MS. 


4 Byron recorded the terminal date of the first draft (October 10, 1817) on 
his M.S. E. H. Coleridge in his introduction to Beppo gave the beginning date 
as September 6 and cited as a source of his information Byron’s letter to 
Murray on October 12, 1817, but this letter did not mention either the initial 
or the terminal date of composition. (The Works of Lord Byron. Poetry 
[London, 1905], IV, 157; Letters and Journals, edited by R. E. Prothero 
{London, 1900], IV, 172-73.) Byron in later letters to Murray reported the 
addition of five stanzas by October 23 and the despatch of his fair copy in 
January, 1818, and of four more stanzas, ‘‘a fortnight’’ before March 25, 
1818. (Letters and Journals, IV, 176, 193-94; 216) These last four arrived too 
late to appear in the first edition. Coleridge gave February 28, 1818, as the 
date of the publication of the first edition and also stated that the four 
missing stanzas appeared in the fifth edition on May 4, 1818. A copy of the 
fourth edition in the Rare Book Collection of the University of Texas Library 
contains these stanzas. Coleridge cited no sources for his dates of the publica- 
tion of the first and fifth editions. 


5 Five other stanzas are missing from the MS (28, 38, 39, 64, 80). Coleridge 
notes that only four stanzas were missing. He does not record 64 as omitted, 
nor does he indicate that ten stanzas were obvious insertions into the original 
draft. 
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nal ones that Byron used on his MS and show clearly the consecu- 
tive order of the matrix. 


Marrrx STanzas ADDED STANZAS 
1-27 (1-27) 
28 nms., 4th ed. 
29-32 (28-31) 
33-34 un. ins. 
35-37 (32-34) 
38-39 nms., 4th ed. 
40-44 (35-39) 
45 ins. (42) 
46 written on last 
matrix page (44) 
(40-44) 
52 ins. (48) 
(45-55) 
64 nms. 
(56-63) 
73-77 ins. (64-68) 
78-79 (64-65) 
80 nms., 4th ed. 
81-99 (66-84) 


Key: 


ins. — stanza was inserted on separate leaf into matrix leaves 
of PM MS. 

un. — stanza was unnumbered on the PM MS. 

nms. —stanza does not appear with PM MS. 

4th ed. — stanza was first published in the fourth edition. 


The evidence assembled from the Pierpont Morgan first draft, 
the letters, and the first and fourth editions permits us to suggest 
the following chronology of composition : 


1) The matrix of 84 stanzas was written by October 10, 1817. 

2) Of the eleven added stanzas that appear on the first draft, 
all of which were printed in the first edition, five—stanzas 73-77 
on Botherby—appear together on a separate leaf of the Pierpont 
Morgan MS with Byron’s own instruction for insertion (‘‘additions 
for page 9’’) and are numbered ‘‘64-68.’’ The Botherby group is 
the only one that he numbered correctly. The original number of 
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matrix stanza ‘‘64’’ was changed to ‘‘69.’’ Such careful provisions 
and the fact that these five stanzas are all on one subject support 
the not unreasonable theory that they were the first to be added 
between October 10 and 23.° 

3) Five others (33, 34, 45, 46, 52) that were also added to the 
matrix and one that does not appear with it (64) were presumably 
written after October 23 but before Byron sent his fair copy to 
Murray in January, 1818. Two of the five that appear with the 
matrix were unnumbered, and the other three were incorrectly 
numbered. Moreover he took the trouble to change the number of 
only one matrix stanza to indicate where the new stanza 52 went 
and even there he blundered. Such carelessness indicates that they 
were added after the Botherby group, when the physical arrange- 
ment of the MS was iess fresh in his mind and he was uncertain 
about the exact place of insertion. Since all six stanzas were printed 
in the first edition, they must have been written before he submitted 
his fair copy for publication. Stanza 64 was likely the last to be 
added because it does not appear on the Pierpont Morgan MS. 


4) The four remaining stanzas to be accounted for (28, 38, 39, 
80), none of which appears either on the Pierpont Morgan draft 
or in the first edition, must be those which he sent by letter ‘‘a 
fortnight’’ before March 25, 1818, too late to get into the first 
edition. They were accordingly added to the fourth edition. 


The fifteen stanzas that were added at various times after Byron 
completed his matrix of 84 stanzas on October 10 pose some inter- 
esting questions. Why were they added? What was the material 
that he thought significant enough to be injected into a completed 
first draft? What creative force or caprice of expansion was at 
work? How were the new stanzas fitted into their context and what 
did they contribute? Their special isolation as a series of after- 
thoughts focuses attention on the reasons or incentives for their in- 
sertion. Some of them are important because they enrich the content 
of Beppo and all of them are conspicuous examples of several tem- 
peramental impulses and artistic methods that are typical of 
Byron’s composition. The very fact that they were additional spurts 
of activity allows us to see Byron’s creative mind at work. 


6 As we have already noted, Byron’s letters to Murray recorded the addition 
of five stanzas between these dates, though Byron did not specify which they 
were, 
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The largest and most important accretive block was his satire of 
Sotheby (sts. 73-77). Byron admitted that the origin of this passage 
was a personal grievance. He thought Sotheby was the anonymous 
author of a letter sent to him in Rome with a marked up copy of a 
volume of Byron’s poetry containing unfavorable criticism.’ Out 
of this pique came a new passage for Beppo, that is not just a relic 
of personal animosity but a derisive sketch of a character-type that 
has general universality, with vigorously concrete particulars. This 
digressive afterthought, engendered by punitive emotion, is one of 
two set character pieces in the poer.* 3yron linked the new section 
so carefully to preceding and following matrix stanzas that it fits 
into the associative pattern and does not seem to interrupt the 
casual flow of the verse. The matrix stanzas 70-72 had used Turkish 
women in ironie contrast to ridicule some foibles of English women, 
especially the intellectual pretensions of the Bluestockings. Stanza 
72 ends with a couplet about ‘‘bustling Botherbys’’ who show the 
Blues ‘‘that charming passage in the last new poem.’’ Then follows 
the inserted satire of the perennial Botherby, the vain, incompetent, 
tenth-rate scribbler, ‘‘the sublime/ Of mediocrity, the furious 
tame,/ The echo’s echo,’’ the earnest professional aspirant to literary 
fame who, in spite of toil, never rises to distinction and always re- 
mains a dull, posturing hack. In the last stanza of the insertion (77) 
Byron returns to Turkish women in order to make a transition to 
matrix stanaz 78 (‘‘No chemistry for them unfolds her gases’’) and 
so he is back with his original topic. 

Two other new stanzas (33-34) provided as rich an addition to the 
poem as did the satire of Botherby. These also deal with character 
by developing qualities of Laura’s Count that are not present in the 
matrix. The first bestows on him accomplishments that make him 
not only the formidable critic he is in the matrix, but an active dil- 
letante of the arts, an improvisatore himself, a singer, a story-teller, 
a seller of pictures, and a dancer. The new couplet of stanza 33 fur- 
nishes the climax of this part of the characterization by deflating 
the dilletante: ‘‘to his very valet [he] seem’d a hero.’’ The other 


7 See several letters to Murray, Letters and Journals, IV, 125, 210-11, 230, ete. 


8 The passage on the Count is the other, and it too was expanded after the 
matrix was finished. The excellent characterization of Laura is not a single 
set piece like those of Botherby and the Count, but distributed over several 
sections. 
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new stanza dwells upon the Count’s second major merit—his per- 
fection as a faithful lover. 


Stanza 28, on the pathetic parting of Laura and Beppo, exploits 
a matrix situation for a new irony about human experience and 
makes out of this one domestic separation a satire of all sentimental 
and insincere farewells. Stanzas 38 and 39 are a long parenthesis 
in the section on the institution of ‘‘Cavalier Servente.’’ The first 
of these says little, but the second is another sharp stroke at a uni- 
versal character type, the shy and awkward debutante, ‘‘ All Giggle, 
Blush ; half Pertness, and half Pout,’’ warily dependent on Mama, 
and still smelling of ‘‘bread and butter.’’ A weaker new pair of 
stanzas, 45 and 46, was inserted into the section that praises Italy 
and disparages England. The first of these expands bis tribute by 
commenting on the phvsical beauty and emotional transparence of 
Italian women. The second admires Raphael and Canova as artists 
who have given a superlative expression of Italian beauty. The 
three remaining additions are whimsical afterthoughts, the least 
significant of the fifteen. Two (52, 64) are inevitable autobi- 
ographical intrusions, one jesting about his Beppo style, the other, 
in serio-comic vein, explaining that he goes to the Ridotto out of 
boredom and finds some amusement in guessing at faces behind the 
masks. Both of these frivolous stanzas, however, are completely in 
tone with the rest of the poem and wholly representative of both 
its substance and its manner. Stanza 80, the only addition that is 
loosely attached to its context, is a good example of the curious 
and clever amalgam of materials that one finds in Beppo and that 
is one of its most attractive qualities. It humorously affects a nos- 
talgia for the innocence of the golden age, seriously rebukes the de- 
generate present, and then laughs at the equivocal position of one 
who may long for ‘‘old Saturn’s reign of sugar-candy!’’ but who 
meanwhile drinks to its return ‘‘in brandy.’’ 


The fifteen stanzas that Byron added at various times to his 
first draft are an epitome of his inveterate literary habits and of 
the ever-present personal and social stimuli that account for the 
composition of Beppo: (1) the autobiographical urge and preoccu- 
pation that is here expressed not soberly but either flippantly or 
ironically ; (2) the mockery and ridicule of social and psychological 
folly, realized most dramatically by conerete vignettes of general 
character types and by particular situations; (3) the literary use 
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and abuse of a loosely associational coherence that is one of the 
special marks of the Beppo style and that permitted digressicu 
within digression, sometimes neatly dovetailed by verbal or sug- 
gestive transition, and sometimes just thrust in with peremptory and 
humorous disregard for continuity. A study of the MS additions 
thus affords an intimate view of the creative forces that operated in 
the making of the whole poem. 

An examination of the Pierpont Morgan MS also reveals much 
about Byron’s artistic principles in those small details of composi- 
tion that count heavily in the overall stylistic effect that he was 
experimenting with in Beppo. Though its conversational verse today 
seems casual and effortless, much lighter and more graceful than 
most of Don Juan or ‘‘The Vision of Judgment,’’ Byron expended 
on it a great deal of revision, most of it done at the moment of com- 
position. The quantity of this MS revision can be quickly tabulated : 


1) Number of lines completely crossed out and rewritten: 42 
2) Number of fragments or ‘‘false starts’’ of a line deleted: 83 
Number of verbal and phrasal substitutions: 235 
Number of changes made at a later stage of composition, 
either on the fair copy or on proof sheets®: 57 
Total number of major revisions’®: 417 


Number of lines changed at least once: 296 (about 40% of 
all lines on the MS) 


Number of stanzas in which 4 or more lines were revised: 35 
(about 37% of all MS stanzas) 


The most notable fact about the distribution of the changes among 
the eight lines of his stanza is that line 7 received almost a fourth 
of all the revision (97 alterations out of 417). Such concentration is 


® These were easily ascertained by comparing the text of the Pierpont Mor- 
gan MS with the first edition. A word or phrase that appears on the MS 
but not in the first edition must have been altered during a later period of 
revision. Since Byron made his own fair copy and since he explicitly forbade 
his publisher to make any changes, we can reasonably conclude that Byron 
made these 57 substitutions himself. I have not had access to the fair copy, 
which was advertised for sale in February, 1951. It was then the property of 
Lord Lovelace. My colleague, Mr. W. W. Pratt, reports that a letter of adver- 
tisement noted that there were only about fifty revisions and that four stanzas 
were omitted. The letter was obviously too enthusiastic in claiming that this 
fair copy was the only complete and original draft. 


10] have not included in this count 88 minor : ‘anges of pronouns, tense of 
verbs, conjunctions, prepositions, ete. 
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emphatic evidence of the care Byron gave to the important climactic 
value of the couplet ending of his new stanzaic form. The remaining 
changes were rather evenly scattered among the other lines, with 
line 6 receiving more than the rest (61). 

The quality of Byron’s revision is just as surprising as its quan- 
tity," for one would scarcely expect that the easy-flowing verse 
and diction of Beppo was the result of much deliberate thought. 
The MS shows, however, that he was consciously and consistently 
following certain stylistic principles. The small amount of physical 
action in Beppo required a compensating energy in diction if the 
verse was to have the animation that he usually liked in his writing. 
He was therefore alert in revision that made his verbs more active 
and his physical detail more energetically concrete. There must be 
movement in the material even though there was but a tiny narra- 
tive. Hence people first [go to], then [like], and finally flock to 
see a melodrame.'* He kept his restless eye on those verbs that de- 
note action that can be visualized in a particular scene. Italian beau- 
ties lean over a balcony instead of passively [ gazing out of] it, and 
Laura’s Count was not merely [waiting ready] with her shawl but 
at her elbow with it.** These are small touches, but dozens of them 


11 Coleridge in his edition of The Works of Byron, Poetry, IV, 159-189 
printed only six MS readings: the deleted couplet of stanza 30; three other 
rejected lines, st. 45, ll. 2, 8, st. 60, 1. 4, st. 87, 1. 7, and the MS spelling of 
one word ‘‘philoguny,’’ which Byron capitalized on PM (st. 70, l. 3). The 
several discrepancies between his readings and the PM MS. lead me to believe 
that he saw only Byron’s fair copy and not his first draft. For the differ- 
ences in the couplet of stanza 30, see p. 166 and note 20 of this article. For 
line 4 of st. 60, he gave the following version: ‘‘Of Imited [sic] Imitations, 
how soon—how.’’ The PM MS. has ‘‘Of imited Imitators, [how] soon—how.’’ 
Byron first wrote ‘‘Imitations’’ and then wrote ‘‘ors’’ over ‘‘ions.’’ The 
‘*jmited’’ is clearly not capitalized and there is a dash, not a question mark, 
after ‘‘seon.’’ Furthermore Byron on PM in the next line went on to write 
‘*«[Soon—Lamentably] soon decline alas! ’’ for which he substituted ‘‘ Irrepara- 
bly soon decline alas!’’ If Coleridge had consulted the first draft, it is odd 
that he would record Byron’s trifling misspelling of ‘‘imitated’’ and ignore 
the more significant change from ‘‘Lamentably’ to ‘‘Irreparably’’ in the 
very next line. Finally, in line 8 of stanza 45 the PM MS. has ‘‘ Like her own 
Clime—all Sun—& [fruit] bloom—& skies.’’ Coleridge’s MS version differs 
both in his omission of the deleted ‘‘fruit’’ and in the ampersand, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization: ‘‘ Like her own clime, all sun, and bloom, and skies.’’ 
Since this later deleted version (with all the nouns capitalized) appeared on 
photographs of three pages of the fair copy that were included in the adver- 
tisement mentioned in note 9, it seems cbhvious that the fair copy was the only 
MS that Coleridge used in his edition. Recall also that Coleridge did not note 
the omission of st. 64 from the PM MS. 

12 LXI, 6. The brackets enclose deleted or rejected words and lines; italics 
show the final version. 


13 XI, 7; LXXV, 5. 
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make the difference between sluggish movement and lively activity 
in line after line. Consistent with such dramatic revision was his 
preference for more vigorous verbs. Napoleon was not just 
[stopped] by the Northern Thor but crushed by him. Byron substi- 
tuted flashing for [sparkling], stare for [gaze] at the stars, shone 
for [looked], and, twice, the more emphatic love for [like]. Gentle 
liquids do not vaguely [come] but actively glide ‘‘all so pat in,’’ 
and no exhibition weekly [shows] but boldly glares ‘‘with annual 
pictures, ’’** 

Byron in a letter to Murray (April 11, 1818) demonstrated his 
concern for vigorous phrasing when he suggested a variant for line 
6 of stanza 74 in the added Botherby passage. His MS shows the 
following evolution of line 6 in his second and entirely recast ver- 
sion of the stanza: 


[And quoting compliments—each word a L] (intended to write ‘‘Law’’) 

Gorging the little that he gets—all raw— 
Later he wrote a revision : ‘‘Gorging the little fame he gets all raw.”’ 
Then in the letter written after the publication of Beppo, he sug- 
gested ‘‘Gorging the slightest slice of Flattery raw.’’ His reason 
for the last revision was that he had used fame as a rhyme in the 
preceding stanza, but he was still not sure that his latest version 
did not sacrifice vigor just to avoid a repetition, and he was willing 
to tolerate repetition to keep the phrasing strong. 
Perhaps the line is now a little weakened, because ‘‘a)! raw’’ expresses the 
Cormorant Cameleon’s avidity for air, or inflation of his vicious vanity; but— 
ask Mr. Gifford, and Mr. Hobhouse, and, as they think, so let it be, for, 
though repetition is only the ‘‘soul of Ballad singing,’’ and best avoided in 
describing the Harlequin jacket of a Mountebank, yet anything is better than 
weakening an expression, or a thought,15 
This letter offers one of the few occasions when Byron, by self- 
criticism and by detailed explication of one of his own images, 
showed us how carefully he caleulated the force and connotation of 
his diction, even in ‘‘The devil a bit of / Our Beppo.’’ 

Byron’s well-known scruple about factual accuracy accounted 
for his insistence on phrasing that was precisely appropriate for 
his subject. Laura, Beppo, and the Count thus [rowed] [glided] 
floated in their gondola ‘‘o’er the silent tide.’’ Beppo, who did not 
like the thought of [coming] steering home, later [found] hired a 


14 LXI, 1; XLVI, 6; XXIII, 7; XLI, 3; XLIV, 1; XLIV, 5; LX XVIII, 6, 7. 
15 Letters and Journals, IV, 218. 
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vessel ‘‘come from Spain.’”* In the following line, Byron’s grasp 
on the value of physical precision reached for the flimsy but quite 
tangible cloth of the thinly clad girl: 

A seventh’s [so thinly clad—’twill sure] be her bane— 

A seventh’s thin Muslin surely will be her bane. (LXVI, 6.) 
Byron’s habit of converging narrowly on the more specific word 
aiso brought a gain in connotation and rhythmic and harmonious 
fluency : 


[Laughing] Gigglir2 with all the Gallants (II, 6) 
the [less light she :: ves] the better 
the more duskily the better (II, 2) 
The name of this [fair she—I shall] not mention 
Aurora I’ll not mention (LXXXIV, 1) 


Even where his revision worked with more general words, he strove 
for phrasing that is both more exact and more agreeable to the ear: 


For fear [in some false note he’d find a] flaw 
of some false note’s detected flaw (XXXII, 4) 


All [the arts of foolery]—and dress 
All kinds of buffoonery and dress (XXI, 4) 
A woman of the [soundest] principle 
strictest principle (X XVI, 7) 
[snobbish] set—vulgar set (LIX, 4) 
[Orchards] vineyards copied from the south of France (XLI, 8) 


she [saw] the ship with [greater] ease 
che could discern the ship with ease (XXV, 6) 


The few changes that are less vigorous, less specific, either in 
sense or expression, than his first version were made in the in- 
terests of discreet propriety and showed an uncommon restraint. 
A rough allusion to the cloudy windiness of Coleridge gradually 
became less pointed, a bold parody of the Anglican litany vanished 
altogether, and some slurs at women were politely softened : 


[No Coleridge metaphysically lectures] 
[No mad Metaphysician] [da] [weekly lectures] (intended to write 
*¢ dail 5 
[No nem: Mb metaphysically] lectures 
No Metaphysics are let loose in lectures (LX XVIII, 2) 
[From—Good Lord deliver us] 
But—[God preserve]—Old England 
But Heaven preserve Old England (XXXVII, 7) 
Why [harlots, but I will not now] discuss 
naighty women—but I won’t discuss (LXVIII, 2) 
Those brazen [women suit their horse-like] taste 
Those brazen creatures always suit their taste (LXVII, 8) 


16 LXXXVII, 2; XXVII, 4; XCV, 6. 
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Perhaps the greatest improvement was the addition of substance 
to lines that were originally thin. Beppo is an. intentionally light 
and playful poem, but still Byron tried to give some ballast to its 
volatility. ‘‘That [very beautiful invention] / A charming woman,’’ 
becomes ‘‘that patent work of God’s invention.’’ The [young men] 
who kept filing [In long array] before Laura were refashioned into 
well-drest males who filed by and passing bowed. ™' In the following 
lines, note how Byron both increased the content, by adding to a 
series already begun, and at the same time neatly adjusted his struc- 
tural and rhythmical balance. Turkish women 

Were never [known to study for a witticism] 

caught in epigram or witticism 
[Nor yet have been enlightened by] reviews 
Have no romances—sermons—plays—reviews (LXXII, 3-4) 
They lock them up—& veil [them—& so forth] 

§ guard them daily (LXXI, 1) 

[He calls] [Her coach—a gondola] 
[Her coach—a gondola] he goes to call 
Coach—servants—Gondola—he goes to call,18 

New substance is most effective when the revision carries with it 
derogatory connotation or satiric bite. [Men] of paper were slashed 
into shreds of paper, and the almost respectful [Mister Botherby] 
was tagged and scornfully diminished to [bardling Botherby] and 
then multiplied into an active infestation—bustling Botherbys. 
When stiff prudery instead of pleasant [fun] ‘‘flings aside her 
fetter’’ in the carnival, Byron scored one of his main ironies about 
the conduct of people in that uninhibited season.’® 

The most thorough revision occurred when Byron abruptly 
changed the entire meaning or emphasis of a line. In the following 
passage he substituted personal experience—a reminder of his self- 
exile in 1816—for a simple quotation from Cowper and then, con- 
trary to his usual practice, gave up some specific material (the 
names of two definite places) for a colloquial expression of his 
literary independence and for a chance to use a word that was to 
become a favorite of his in Juan (‘‘lucubrate’’) : 

17 LXXXIV, 3; LXIX, 5-6. 

18 XL, 7. A curicus substitution in the cencluding line of this couplet may 
have only a rhythmical motive: 

And carries fan—[& lapdog]—gloves—and shawl 
and tippet . . 


Perhaps Byron’s favorite MS imp, ‘‘ Printer’s devil,’’ jogged his memory with 
a query: ‘‘Do English or Venetian ladies carry such animals?’’ 


19 LXXV, 7; LXXII, 7; II, 4. 
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‘*England with all thy faults I love thee still’’ 
[So Cowper says—and I] have not forgot it, 

I said at Calais and have not forgot it. 

I like [St. Paul’s Churchyard—and Ludgate hill] 
I like to speak and lucubrate my fill. (XLVII, 1-3) 


As the statistics about the quantity of revision implied, some of 
his most telling changes to completely new ideas occurred in the 
couplets of his ottava rima stanzas. A few samples will have to suf- 
fice to show how the introduction of new ideas or subtle variations 
in diction gave him his climaxes: 


1) A Count of wealth [unequal to his] quality 
[Which rather limited his] liberality— 
A Count of wealth they said—as well as quality 
And (in his pleasures) of great liberality—(XXX, 7-8) 


(Byron reversed his view of the Count completely and kept the 


cavalier pocket full in order to characterize his life of pleasure with 
a witty play on ‘‘liberality.’’)*° 
2) [For people like] 
[eager people] 
[When the Mind’s opinions much engage her 
Most people like to back them with a wager] 


For most people till by losing rendered sager 
Will back their own opinions with a wager. (X XVII, 7-8) 


(The mockery of human vanity was increased by the new idea that 
men become humble only after embarrassing losses. ) 
3) I'd preach [a sermon on this subject weekly] 
on this till Wilberforce and Romilly 
Should [praise the moral of my weekly homily] 


[quote to Senates from my weekly homily]?! 
quote in their next speeches from my homily. (LXVIII, 7-8) 


(The revision made the couplet topically vital by citing two contem- 
porary notables who first praise and then prove their regard for 
Byron’s homily by publicly quoting from him. The couplet thus 
rises to high, self-conscious, dramatic farce. ) 


4) [and wert thou Antony may boast] 
[This World is every winter won and lost] 
how easily ‘‘the World’’ is lost— 
By love—or war—[imprudence or] 
and [in one case]—by frost. 
now and then—by frost. (LX, 7-8) 


20 This is the couplet for which Coleridge gave a MS reading somewhat 


different from that on PM: 
A count of wealth inferior to his quality 


Which somewhat limited his liberality. 
Since it is hardly possible that he could have so misread the PM first draft, he 
must have been quoting the fair copy. 
21 There is a short intermediate stage, but the single word after ‘‘quote’’ I 


find illegible. 
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(Antony is soon ditched without regret as Byron worked out his 
collapse of ‘‘the World’’ by mighty agencies, until he came to the 
bathetic understatement of that catastrophic trifle—frost. ) 


5) [But I must do the best I can—Heaven knows 
How ill—but I am in for’t—so here goes. ] 
And [mingled] with [modern] Sentimentalism 
[Give] samples of the ‘‘ finest Orientalism.’’ 
And [give] you mia’d with western Sentimentalism 
sell 
Some samples of the ‘‘ finest Orientalism.’’ (LI, 7-8) 


(Byron at first ran off one of his chatting octave endings before he 
thought of a quip at his own (and others,) prosperous exploitation 
of Eastern claptrap. He used part of his rejected couplet in the 
next stanza. ) 

Since one of Byron’s aims in Beppo was colloquial and humorous 
facility, a few revisions clearly have that purpose in mind: 


I’ve half a mind to [try my hand] in prose 
tumble down in prose (LII, 7) 


Several oaths which [do not suit] the Muse 
[ill become] the Muse 
would not suit the Muse (VII, 6) 


His name Giuseppe—called [for shortness ]—Beppo 
more briefly—Beppo (XXV, 8) 


{I can’t think on / A] place 
I can hit on No place (V, 6-7) 

One sign of the freedom with which Byron revised while writing 
his first draft is the number of rhyme alterations. There were fifty- 
six in all. Twenty-nine were complete changes to a different rhyme 
sound, confined to the first and last two lines of his octave, where 
such revision did not require that a whole stanza be recast, Twenty- 
seven were substitutions of different words within the original 
rhyme scheme, and eighteen of these were made in the middle 
lines (3, 4, 5, 6). Sinee illustration of such flexible rhyme manipu- 
lation has already been given in the discussion of other forms of 
revision, three instances will adequately illustrate the process. One 
couplet revision shows us that Byron at first wanted Laura’s name 
to be Rosanna, but this obviously did not slip into his verse as 
easily as he had hoped: 

And so we’ll call her [if you please Rosanna / A name] 


Lawra if [ye] you please 
Because it slips into my verse with ease. (XXI, 7) 


Sunburnt with travel, [both by land and wave] 
yet a portly figure (X XVI, 2) 
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In spurning a rhyme that he did not want to sustain through the 
rest of the stanza, Byron also managed to give Beppo another 
physical characteristic in place of the rather pointless padding about 
his sunburn. 

[well—the bark did skim] 

well—the ship was trim (XCVI, 6) 
This simple shift, that keeps the rhyme scheme already set for the 
stanza, is typical of his expertness in finding a phrase, within 
rather narrow limitations, that is less awkard in sense and sound 
than his initial attempt. 

No survey of Byron’s methods and principles of composition 
would be complete that did not stress the care that he took with 
the sound of his verse. He has never been acclaimed as a graceful 
writer nor as a singer of limpid and musical verse. Yet Beppo reads 
aloud with more consistent fluency and grace of expression than 
most of Byron’s work. Many MS revisions show that he was, after 
all, a poet with an alert ear for the sound of his phrasing, and that 
he often strove for aural attractiveness, partly because he knew that 
alliteration, assonance, and consonance were an auxiliary of sense: 


[reign of Dandies] 
dynasty of Dandies, (LX, 2) 
[our smoky chimnies]—and our chilly women 
our cloudy climate—and our chilly women (XLIX, 5) 
[And then are songs, & tinklings of] 
[Guitars] 
And there are songs—and [quavering ]|—roaring—humming, 
quavers (II, 7) 
for such a wife [no man here] bothers 
for such a wife no mortal bothers (XVIII, 7) 


He even gave up a substantial image about coffee in order to get a 
thinner, simpler, colloquial line that runs more rapidly and 


smoothly : 


[That sable fountain which matured by flame] 

Although the way they make it’s not the same (XCI, 3) 
Just as common were the revisions that were controlled by his 
rhythmic pulse. Unless the material or the emotion had a special 
need for a halting, rugged phrase, he again and again rearranged 
the order of words until the metrical flow satisfied him, even in 
lines that are not notable for their content and where the rhythmic 
difference between the two versions was indeed slight. Generally 
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when he altered the order of words, his ear caught the natural 
rhythm of ordinary speech : 
But stories [lengthen somehow] when begun 
somehow lengthen (XCIX, 8) 
And bid [her faithful heart once more] rejoice 
once more her faithful heart rejoice (XXX, 4) 
No [antique solemn] Gentleman of rhyme 
solemn antique (LXXTITI, 1) 
{And whatever may be their rank and] station 
However [high or low their rank and] station 
high their rank, or low their station (1, 6) 


Once in a while the clumsiness of the first version is almost 
unbelievable, but a few simple alterations got rid of the congestion : 


what without our youth— 
[Is] [Were Love worth?] [or] [what were youth worth without love?] 
Would love be? what would youth be—without love? (LV, 1-2) 
A double substitution in one phrase gave it more imaginative dis- 
tinction as well as more agreeable harmony with an internal rhyme: 
and [light] the fires 
stir the fires 
{Of Hell with souls of] every mother’s son 
Of Phelegthon with every mother’s son (IV, 5-6) 
Occasionally he had to try several times to fit even a parenthesis 
into a rhythmic pattern: 
And [grapes, instead of walls—upon their tree] 
[not twined ] 
[transferred ] 
And vines (not nailed to walls) from tree to tree (XLI, 4) 

It would be a valuable and illuminating experience for Byron 
students were his MSS published in a complete edition, but because 
of the prohibitive cost of such an enterprise I doubt that our gen- 
eration will see in print the whole first draft of Beppo. Within the 
confines of this article I have been abie to select only a small num- 
ber of representative readings. Taken as they are from widely 
separated lines, in order to illustrate certain principles of Byron’s 
composition, they do not exhaust the resources of the MS, nor do 
they give a realistic view of the writing process as it went on from 
stanza to stanza. I should like, therefore, in closing, to reproduce 
from the MS three entire stanzas, unencumbered by analytical 
comment. In them one ean observe in operation and in their natural 
continuity the impulses and deliberate methods that we have been 
methodically pacing over. These few stanzas should demonstrate 
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the care that Byron took with the experiment of Beppo and make 
clear one reason why he was successful with a medium that belied 
the artistic effort and skill that went into its composition.?* 


XLII 
{And when on] Autumn evenings [I] ride [forth] 
I like on Autumn evenings to ride out— 
[Pricking my steed] 
Without being forced to [tell] my Groom be sure 
bid 


— 


to 


wo 
arTeRmretacn tT ® cP eovrecvrre cw&® ove oe 


My [Great-coat round his middle’s] strapped about ;— 
My cloak is rownd his middle strapped about ;— 


[And when narrow Green lane’s shall allure] 

Because the [rain] skies are not the most secure— 

{And when some wagon stops me on my route] 

[And] [some] [that] [if some stoppage may impede my route] 
I know too that if stopped wpon my route 


[In the narrow Green lane] 
Where the Green alleys windingly allure — 
[Tis full & almost (?)] [choaked with purple grapes] 
[Tis] [Tis full of gushing grapes that bar the] 
{A waggon full of Grapes will bar my way] 
[Waggons of red grapes cause the xxxx delay] 
[only stop the way] 
[bar the way] 
Reeling with grapes red waggons choke the way,— 
In England [would a dung cart bar the way] 
{a Dung Cart bars your way] 
twould be dung, dust or a Dray. 


_ 


Oo 


f-) 


~ 


@ 


XLV 
I like [tall (?)] the women too—[God help my frailty] 
forgive my folly, 
From the [tall peasant with her] ruddy bronze 
rich peasant-cheek of ruddy bronze, 
And [like] large black eyes that [dart] on you a volley 
flash 


to — 
eco 


wo 


_ 
ete SF ae teaewrre vere oe 


Of [beams] that say a thousand things at once— 
rays 
To the [fair] Dama’s [glance] more melancholy 
high brow 
{And fair] § with a wild ¢& liquid glance, 
[Yet] clear 
But 
Heart on her lips and [soul] soul within her eyes 
[Like her own Clime—all Sun & fruit—«& skies] 
[bloom] 
Soft as her Clime, and Sunny as her skies. 


oa wo 


on 


22 In these transcriptions, as before, brackets enclose actual MS deletions and 
also rejections (i.e., material that he allowed to stand on the first draft but 
for which he made a revision at a later stage). Italics indicate the final pub- 
lished version. In order to make it easier for a reader to follow the composi- 
tion, I have lettered the steps and I have repeated some words that Byron did 
not write out but that he intended to carry down from one version to another. 
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LXXIV 
[Dealer in sentences—and awful phrase] 
A stalking Oracle of awful phrase— 
The approving ‘‘Good’’ (by no means Good in law) 
[Perplexing] 
[Excruciating with his blundered praise] 
(Teazing with blame—Excruciating with praise] 
Humming like flies around the newest blaze 
[And quoting Compliments]—[each] [each a Law] 
[all] [each word a Law] 

The bluest of Bluebottles you e’er saw— 
{Humming like flies around the newest blaze] 
Teazing with blame,—excruciating with praise, 
[The hugest of Bluebottles you ever saw] 

[bluest of Bluebottles you eer saw] 
[And quoting compliments—each word a L] (intended to write 

és Law ’ *) 


er 
oe 


on 


c— 
oer erm nerf 


ro 
ec 


Gorging the little [that] he gets—all raw—28 
fame 
[ Poet—Translator—Critic] 
Translating tongues he knows not even by letter— 
And [writing] plays—so middling—Bad were better24 
sweating 


~ 


@ 
cCevrr cea 


23 For another version of this line sent by letter see p. 163. 

24 To save space I have given a composite transcription of this stanza which 
was completely crossed out at first. Since in the second writing Byron retained 
lines 1 and 2, I have not indicated that 1b and 2 were deleted and recopied. 


Note that in rewriting he interchanged the positions of his first version of 
lines 3 and 5, 4 and 6, end then wrote a new version for line 6. 





LOCKHART AND THE PUBLICATION OF MARMION 


By JoHN COWLEY 
Iowa State Teachers College 


Several matters related to the writing and publication of 
Marmion are reported inaccurately by Lockhart. Preparing him- 
self for the secretaryship of the judicature commission could hardly 
have been one of the ‘‘graver eares’’ of Seott ‘‘while Marmion 
was in progress.’’ Scott did not write all the epistles for separate 
publication and later adapt them to Marmion. Evidence indicates 
also that he did not hurry the composition because his brother 
needed money, and he did not send a copy of the third epistle to 
the Princess of Wales in February, 1807, for which she ‘‘shortly 
after sent the poet an elegant silver vase.’’* 


I 

Preparing himself for the secretaryship of the Scotch Judicature 
Commission could hardly have been a serious concern of Scott 
while he was writing Marmion. Reform of the Seotch courts was 
discussed much in parliament between 1806 and 1808, and several 
bills were introduced in parliament designed to change especially 
the organization of the Court of Session. Seott’s trip to London 
in March, 1807, was in the interest of the Clerks of the Court of 
Session during the discussion of a judicature act and Scott thought 
then that he might be named one of the commissioners, not sec- 
retary to the Commission.? This may be the activity to which 
Lockhart referred. That bill, however, was not passed and Lord 
Eldon’s bill, the passage of which established the commission, was 
first introduced in August, 1807, when Scott was certainly at least 
half through with the poem; it was introduced again the next 
session in March, 1808, after Marmion was finished and was not 
passed until May 11.5 


"1 For Lockhart’s treatment of these points, see his Memoirs of the Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 2nd ed. (Edinburgh, 1839), m1, 23f., 56, 4ff., 19f., 9. 
(Memoirs). 

* Scott to Charles Erskine, Mar. 14 [1807], Sir Herbert Grierson, The Letters 
of Sir Walter Scott (Edinburgh, 1932-1937), 1, 358f.; Scott to Mrs. Scott, 
Apr. 19 [1807], tbid., x1, 108 (Letters). 

8 See Journal of the House of Lords, xvi (47 Geo. ITI), 376, and (48 Geo. 
III), 610. 
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Scott was hoping for preferment through the influence of Melville 
all during this time, but the preferments he mentions included 
the appointment as commissioner already referred to, the change 
in his appointment as clerk so that he could draw the pay, and 
a pension.* The iirst mention of his desire to be clerk to the com- 
mission is in a letter to Lady Abercorn dated February 5, 1808, 
after Marmion was finished and just before it was published.* 

There is no evidence that Scott was undertaking any special 
study or was even much occupied with this appointment in the 
letters, not even in that to Lady Abercorn asking for the help of 
Lord Abercorn in getting the appointment. He certainly hoped 
that some advantage would come to him as a result of the reform 
of the Court of Session, but preparation for the secretaryship was 
not a ‘‘graver care’’ while he was working on Marmion, 


II 

Lockhart believed that the introductory epistles ‘‘. . . were not, 
in fact, originally intended to be interwoven in any fashion with 
the romance of Marmion. Though the author himself does not 
allude to, and had perhaps forgotten the circumstance, when writ- 
ing the Introductory Essay of 1830—they were announced, by 
an advertisement early in 1807, as ‘Six Epistles from Ettrick 
Forest,’ to be published in a separate volume, similar to that of 
the Ballads and Lyrical Pieces; .. .’’* Editors and biographers 
of Scott have repeated this statement ever since. 

Lockhart may have taken it from R. P. Gillies, who wrote it in 
1835,’ but it is more likely that both Gillies and Lockhart had 
read it in the Eclectic Review for May, 1808, where the reviewer 
objects to the inclusion of the epistles in the poem and then asserts: 
‘“We should not have expatiated so much on this monstrous con- 


4 Various letters. See Letters, x11, 108, 116; 1, 367ff., 384. 

5 Letters, 1, Off. 

6Memoirs, 111, 56. 

7 ** Recollections of Sir Walter Scott,’’ Fraser’s Mag., xt1 (1835), 514. This 
appeared serially from Sept., 1835, to Jan., 1836. It was published in book 
form (London, 1837); see p. 128 of that edition. Gillies admits in his Memoirs 
of a Literary Veteran (London, 1851), 1, 321f. that the description of Lasswade 
quoted by Lockhart from the ‘‘Recollections’’ (Memoirs, , 102ff.), was a 
composite made up later from various experiences, for he did not know Scott 
at the time of Scott’s Lasswade residence. A careful perusal of his two books 
leads to the conclusion that he did not know Scott during the Ashestiel period 
either. Letter evidence of their relationship dates from 1812. He depended 
apparently on printed materials and hearsay for the early parts of his account. 
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nection between Marmion, and the ‘Six Epistles from Ettrick 
Forest’, (which were announced in the literary journals for speedy 
publication, long before there was any rumor of such a poem as 
the former being in embryo,) had it not afforded us... .’”* This 
is apparently the earliest source for the belief that the epistles 
were intended for separate publication. 

But the epistles could not have been ready ‘‘for speedy publi- 
cation long before there was any rumour’’ oi Marmion, for many 
parts of them can be dated just before the poem was sold, and 
other parts, especially in the later epistles and including at least 
three whole epistles, after the poem was well along. 

It is true that Scott may have started the first epistle as a sepa- 
rate poem, for it was written, or at least started in November, 
1806, one month before he first mentioned Marmion in a letter to 
Robert Surtees.* Almost two-thirds of it deal with the November 
seene and with the tributes to Pitt and Fox, who died in January 
and September, 1806, respectively. It is probable that the last 
122 lines were not written when the rest was, but they must have 
been written later not earlier, for they tie the epistles to the poem 
proper, and Partenopex, a poem of William Stewart Rose which 
is mentioned, was advertised for early publication in March, 1807, 
but lay at press in Edinburgh until early in 1808. The first epistle 
was in print early in February when Scott sent it as the first sheet 
of Marmion to Lady Abercorn, and he later wrote to the same lady 
that the Duchess of Gordon had not seen the poem before publi- 
cation, ‘‘excepting however the first Introduction, which your Lady- 
ship remembers was printed separately.’’” 


There is little internal evidence to aid in dating the second 
epistle. Seott could have met John Marriott, to whom it is written, 
as early as the autumn of 1804; they were intimate in the winter 
of 1805." The last thirty-four lines of the poem must have been 
written after Canto I was finished and before Canto II was started, 

8IV, Pt. 2 (May, 1808), 411. 

® Dec. 17, 1806, Letters, 1, 344. 

10 Feb. 11, 1807, Letters, 1, 350; June 9, 1808, ibid., 1, 70. 


11 Marriott mentions Edinburgh acquaintances of fourteen months standing 
in a letter to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe dated November 6, 1805. See Letters 
to and from Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, ed. Alexander Allardyce (Edinburgh, 
1888), 1 235f. For references to Scott 1805-1807, see, ibid., passim. 
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for the Biack Palmer figures prominently in these lines, and the 
epistle concludes: 

Then list to me, and thou shalt know 

Of this mysterious Man of Woe 
though the Palmer does not figure in Canto II at all. Seott quoted 
from Canto I itself in a letter to Surtees February 21, 1807, and 
mentioned that he was using Holy Isle, Whitby, and the Abbess 
of Whitby, all of which are introduced at the beginning of Canto 
II. Marriott’s remark early in March, 1807, ‘‘the second [epistle] 
has fallen to my share’’, and the fact that Scott does not mention 
Marriott’s serious illness, which started in March (he did so in 
the case of Ellis), would indicate that it was finished before then.” 
This would make the middle of February, 1807, a safe date for 
the finishing of the second epistle.™ 


The first twenty-two lines of the epistle to Canto III refer to 
the shifting themes of the tale itself. Since the only shifts are 
between cantos, these lines must have been written after Canto 
II, which was done by the end of March, 1807.%° The tribute to 
the Duke of Brunswick (lines 43-80) was written after November, 
1806, when he died. There is no other evidence to help in dating 
this epistle. 


The whole of the fourth epistle was certainly written after 
Marmion was started, probably in November, 1807, for the open- 
ing forty lines are dated eleven years after the formation of the 
famous cavalry regiment in February, 1797, and one year after 
the poem had been started, when ‘‘November’s dreary gale’’ had 
come once again. Seott wrote about the frozen shepherd 1I.41- 


12 Letters, 1, 356f. 

13 Marriott to Sharpe, Mar. 7, 1807, Letters to and from Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, 1, 308, Scott was alarmed when he learned of Marriott’s illness in 
April. See his letter to Mrs. Scott, Apr. 19 [1807], Letters, xu, 107. He 
laments Ellis’ illness in the fifth epistle. 

14 John Morrison, who wrote in ‘‘ Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott’’, Tait’s 
Edinburgh Mag., n.s., X (1843), 570ff. that Scott read the first two epistles to 
him from printed sheets during the trial of Johu Hannay or Hannah in 1805, 
while James Hogg was arranging to occupy Lockerben, was mistaken in the 
date. The trial ran from July to Nov., 1806. See Scots Mag., txvim (1806), 
642f., 883. Hogg took over Lockerben in 1807; see Edith Batho, The Ettrick 
Shepherd (Cambridge, 1927), p. 59. These two epistles were in print by the 
autumn of 1807. 

15 Scott left Edinburgh for London about Mar. 15 (Letters, 1, 358f.), and 
posted the proofs to Edinburgh in Apr. before leaving London (Memoirs, It, 
10). 
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105), on the night of a very severe storm in November, 1807;*° 
he was listening to such a storm at the time he was writing ll. 
183ff. Skene’s marriage and the death of his father-in-law, which 
happened ‘‘of late’’ 11.122ff.), occurred in September and No- 
vember, 1806, respectively.” Colin Mackenzie’s absence 11.191ff.), 
was due to an illness contracted in April, 1807."* These incidents 
are brought together with the fluidity of continuous composition 
typical of Seott. This epistle was certainly written as a definite 
part of Marmion after it was started. 

The evidence for dating the epistle to Canto V is both internal 
and external. It is dated in the opening lines in December, and 
Lockhart places it in 1807.1° Lines 1-32 express a preference for 
Edinburgh over Ashestiel in December, scarcely a subject for an 
epistle from Ettrick Forest, and the lines immediately following 
are a contrast to the lament over the passing of time which occurs 
in each of the four preceding epistles, and were therefore written 
after those epistles. Scott read Marmion in Windsor Forest (ll. 
176ff.), and learned of the seriousness of Ellis’ illness (11.166ff.), 
during his visit to London in April, 1807.” Ellis does not seem 
to have known of the epistle until he received his copy of Marmion, 
for in the letter accompanying his copy Scott chides him for not 
writing and says that he hopes that printing 2000 copies of the 
epistle might get results.” It is very improbable that the epistle 
was written in April and not shown or read to Ellis. It was most 
likely written in December, 1807, when Seott was trying to finish 
the poem in a hurry. 

The sixth epistle is dated at Christmas at Mertoun House, the 
home of Seott of Harden, where Scott usually spent Christmas. 
The first 122 lines deal with the Christmas season, part of them 
(86-122), with that season at Mertoun. These lines could hardly 
have been designed as an epistle from Ettrick Forest. And the 
next twenty-three lines relate the long passage addressing Heber 
to what has gone before. There is nothing to help date the next 


16 See Scott’s note to 1. 91 of the fourth epistle. He mentioned such a storm 
in a letter to Miss Seward, which must be dated after the court had sat on 
Nov. 12, 1807. See Letters, 1, 397f. 


17 Scots Mag., LXvill (1806), 726, 887. 

18 Seott to Charlotte, Mar. 24 [PM 1807], Letters, x11, 97. 
19 Memoirs, 11, 19. 

20 Letters to Mrs. Scott, Letters, x11, 97, 114. 

21 Feb. 23, 1808, Letters, u, 21f. 
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seventy lines, but they are used to point out that his use of goblins 
and witches can be paralleled in classical literature, and since 
he speaks about the goblin cave later in the same epistle, this 
reference is no doubt to the same incident and was probably 
written after Canto III on which Seott was working when in Eng- 
land in the Spring of 1807. The last thirty lines were written 
after Cantos III and IV, for they deal with the King at Linlithgow 
from Canto IV and the Goblin Cave and the Monk of Durham’s 
Tale from Canto III.” The letter to Heber announcing the send- 
ing of Marmion shows clearly that Heber, with whom Scott had 
visited while in London earlier in the year, had not seen the verses; 
therefore Lockhart is probably right in dating this epistle at Christ- 
mas, 1807.?* 

The epistles were made a part of Marmion almost from the start 
of that poem; they do not have the appearance of adaptations of 
earlier poems; most of them, certainly all of the last: three, were 
composed after the poem was under way. 

Furthermore it is strange that the statement concerning separate 
publication occurs nowhere else, even though many persons must 
have known of any such project at a time when Scott talked freely 
of his literary plans. If an advertisement was known to a reviewer 
of a London journal, why wasn’t it seen by others, and why ean’t 
it be found now?* Of fourteen contemporary reviewers of Mar- 
mion, ten objected to the inclusion of the epistles; yet only one 
of them mentioned separate publication. John Marriott, George 
Ellis, and Richard Heber, each of whom was honored by one of 
the dedications, each of whom objected to the epistles as part of 
Marmion, and each of whom discussed Scott’s literary plans with 
him, do not mention separate publication in their correspondence, 
nor does Scott mention it in his answers to them.” Jeffrey, a 
personal friend of Scott and editor of the leading literary journal, 


221f Guthrie Wright remembered correctly in 1837, Canto IV may have been 
done by late Aug. or early Sept. See Memoirs, m1, 15f. (Lady Abercorn wrote 
from Ireland Sept. 10, Letters, 1, 384). 

23 Feb. 20, 1808, Letters, x11, 298; Memoirs, 11, 19. 

24 The writer has searched unsuccessfully in all the literary journals for the 
years 1806 and 1807 at the Sterling Memorial Library at Yale University and 
Mr. William Ruff has told the writer that he has searched at the National 
Library of Scotland. 

25 Marriott to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Mar. 7, 1807, Letters to and from 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 1, 308; Ellis to Scott, May 2, 1808, Memoirs, 11, 
47; Heber to Seott, Apr. 2, 1808, Letters, x11, 299, note 1. 
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said nothing about it when he objected to the epistles in his re- 
view. This is all negative evidence to be sure, but it seems very 
strange that of the friends of Scott and professional reviewers 
of Marmion who found the inclusion of the epistles a mistake, only 
one knew anything about an alternative scheme and that one a 
stranger to Scott. 

Scott may have projected a series of epistles from Ettrick Forest, 
but before doing anything or at least much with them, started 
Marmion and written the epistles for that poem without think- 
ing of his earlier project. Such friends of Scott as Jeffrey, Heber, 
and Ellis, not having heard of the first project for a long time 
and hearing Scott speak of these epistles as part of Marmion from 
the start, might not have associated the two projects. 

It is also possible that the obvious lack of connection between 
the epistles and the circulation of the first epistle printed sepa- 
rately might have led to the belief not only that they should have 
been separately printed but that Scott had so planned them origi- 
nally. The reviewer of Marmion in the Monthly Review wrote: 
‘‘The same effect is thus produced as if, having written six epistles 
to as many friends, on various subjects, and chusing to print 
them together with a poem of greater magnitude, he had whim- 
sically inserted one of the epistles between every four or five hun- 
dred lines of the tale itself.’ Even the writer in the Eclectic 
Review seems to have arrived at his conclusion in this way. Pre- 
vious to the assertion about separate publication already quoted, 
he said: ‘‘ Were the subject worth a conjecture, we should suspect 
that the Epistles were written with immediate reference—to cer- 
tain political events—to the author’s private habits of study and 
amusement—to the peculiar style and subjects of his poetry— 
and in memory of former feelings and friendships. The union 
of these with Marmion was an afterthought, and was unworthy 
of a skillful writer. . . .’’” It is not at all improbable that a 
rumor of separate publication came from the guesses of these re- 
viewers and the circulation of the first epistle in printed form. 
In any event, the epistles as we have them were mainly designed 
to be published as part of Marmion, and largely written after 
Marmion was started. 


26 Ser. II, tvt (May, 1808), 3. 
27 IV, Pt. 1 (1808), 410. 
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Tir 

Seott himself led his biographers to connect the publication of 
Marmion with the bankruptey of Tom Scott. In defending him- 
self to Byron against the attack in ‘‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers’’, he wrote: ‘‘The poem, my Lord, was not written 
upon contract for a sum of money—though it is too true that it 
was sold and published in a very unfinished state (which I have 
since regretted) to enable me to extricate myself from some en- 
gagements which fell suddenly upon me by the unexpected mis- 
fortunes of a very near relation.’’* He repeated this in 1830: 

. . - Indeed, the publication of my next poetical attempt was prematurely ac- 
celerated, from one of those unpleasant accidents which can neither be fore- 
seen nor avoided... . 

The misfortunes of a near relation and friend, which happened at this time, 
led me to alter my prudent determination, which had been, to use great pre- 
caution in sending this poem into the world; and made it convenient at least, 
if not absolutely necessary, to hasten its publication.29 
Gillies says that the thousand guineas went to a relation of Scott’s, 
and Lockhart believed that the money was paid before the book 
was published.*° 

The truth is that Tom’s trouble delayed the work on Marmion 
for a time and that Scott asserted categorically at the time that 
this matter cost him very little. It is clear from what has been 
said earlier that the intensive work on Marmion was done between 
December, 1806 and April, 1807 and again after August, 1807. 
Tom’s actual failure occurred between those two periods. The 
earliest mention of his difficulties is in a letter of Seott to Mrs. 
Seott from London in April, 1807, in which Seott says that he 
expects Lord Abercorn to lecture Tom.** Tom tried to get Lady 
Abercorn’s help in some preferment in May, and he abandoned 
his obligations in July, Scott’s first reference to this being July 
20.2 He mentions it several times in the letters of the next three 
weeks. 

Not only did the bankruptcy come between the times of intense 
work on Marmion, but Seott did not have serious need of money 
as an immediate result of it. In a letter to Mrs. Tom Scott, August 


28 July 3 [1?], 1812, Letters, 11, 137 and 139 note 1. 

29 Poetical Works (1830), vi, vif. 

30 Memoirs of a Literary Veteran, 1, 324; Memoirs, 11, 4. 
81 Apr. 22, 1807, Letters, xu, 110. 


82 Scott to Lady Abercorn, May 15 [1807], Letters, 1, 363; July 20, 1807, 
ibid., 1, 367. 
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21, 1807, he says, ‘‘Do not forget that I am in your debt when- 
ever you have occasion for a little money.’’** Furthermore, he 
wrote both Lady Abercorn and Miss Seward soon after the crisis 
that his loss would be a trifling sum he had previously lent Tom 
and that his brother would get clear with cash in hand.™ It is 
possible that Scott sent Tom more money than we now know, but 
there is no evidence that he needed Marmion money for that 


purpose. 

Seott had, indeed, another reason for getting Marmion off his 
hands early in 1807: to raise money to stabilize the printing 
business. An undated letter to John Ballantyne, incorrectly doc- 
keted 1808 by Grierson, connects Marmion directly to this: 


Dear Sir,—I have your note for £200, and think it will be very right to bring 
all these sums together when I have been able to complete my advance. I rather 
think it will be impossible for me to do so to the proposed extent till next 
Summer, What I should wish would be to see the Concern which is in so 
flourishing a state proceed from blossom to fruit or without a metaphor I 
would like to advance as much as may secure us (in general at least) from 
the necessity of temporary expedients and admit of my drawing my proportion 
of the profits which at present must necessarily go to discharge these burthens. 
The payment of the Copy Money of Marmion will put this in my power even 
to a larger extent than you desired. But till this is received I see little chance 
of my being able to contribute above an odd hundred or two which I expect 
from India.—I am therefore anxious about the progress of this work and wish 
it to be set up with speed. Constable informs me that the paper is daily ex- 
pected and that you may set up a sheet or two in the meantime. I therefore 
send the Introduction to Canto I and will send the Canto itself on Monday. 
I am with regard yours truly 

Castle Street Saturday W Scott35 


The rush and therefore the careless work on Marmion in the early 
months of 1807 were the result of Seott’s desire to place the print- 
ing firm on a sounder basis and were not at all the result of the 
bankruptcy of Tom. 

It is significant also that the implication from this letter is that 
the poem had to be finished in order for Scott to get his money. 
This is borne out also in a letter from Constable to Hunter at a 
time when Scott hoped for publication in May, 1807: ‘‘If Marmion 
could be delayed till November, I should be well pleased, but in 


33 Letters, vil, 417. 

84 To Lady Abercorn, Sept. 10, and Sept. 19, 1807, Letters, 1, 381, 384. To 
Miss Seward [Sept., 1807], ibid., 1, 378. 

85 Letters, u, 2. The letter was written between Jan. 31 and Feb. 11, 1807, 
probably Feb. 7, a Saturday. The reasons: (1) Seott accepted Constable ’s 
offer for Marmion Jan. 31, 1807. See his letter to Constable, Letters, 1, 349. 
(2) He sent a printed copy of the first introduction to Lady Abercorn on Feb. 
11, 1807. See Letters, 1, 350. 
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case Walter Scott should want the cash it will be a tender point 
to propose to him.’’** The money may have been paid before the 
book was finished, but that was not intended in the spring of 1807. 
All his life Seott excused the carelessness of his writing on one 
pretext or another, His remarks to Byron five years after the 
publication of Marmion were a defense of that carelessness, but 
in November, 1807, the defense was different. To Miss Seward, 
he wrote, ‘‘Since my brothers affairs have been put in a fair train 
I have resumed my pen in order to accomplish my engagement 
with the Booksellers which had been terribly retarded by the 
real avocations & other disabilities which these most unpleasant 
matters had oecassiond [sic].’’** To Surtees in 1808 his story was 
similar : 
When you cast your eye over ‘‘ Marmion’’, remember mercy in your judgement. 
I had idly come under an obligation to produce that preux Chevalier by a 
certain time, sufficient indeed to have done him ample justice in the way 
of arming and equipment, but some very unpleasant family affairs left me 
neither head nor heart to work that kind of work for six months; and at last 
I had nothing for it but dispatch, which was so rapid, that of the last four 


Cantos no part was written twice over; and it was printed sheet by sheet as 
fast as composed.38 


Early in 1807 the hurry was for money to invest in the printing 


business. In the fall and winter, with some of the book in print 
for more than six months and with the expected publication date 
in November or December, the hurry was to meet his obligations. 
Tom’s need for money did not play an important part in the hurry 
at either time; indeed it contributed to the delay during the sum- 
mer of 1807. 


IV 

Lockhart believed that the Princess of Wales thanked Scott for 
a copy of the introduction to Canto III early in 1807: ‘‘As early 
as the 22d February 1807, I find Mrs. Hayman acknowledging, in 
the name of the Princess of Wales, the receipt of a copy of the 
Introduction to Canto III., in which oecurs the tribute to Her 
Royal Highness’s heroic father, mortally wounded the year before 
at Jena—a tribute so grateful to her feelings that she herself 
shortly after sent the poet an elegant silver vase as a memorial 


36 Mar. 22, 1807, Archibald Constable and His Literary Correspondents, t, 118. 
37 Letters, 1, 399. 
38 Feb. 20, 1808, Letters, 1, 20f. 
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of her thankfulness’’.** Here is the letter to which Lockhart 
referred : 


MONTAGUE HOUSE 

Feb 22 
My Dear Sir I lose not a moment in saying that the Book is safe in the 
Princess’s apartment. Of course the introduction to the 3d Canto was im- 
patiently turned to and I am commanded to say that nothing so gratifying to 
the Princess’s feelings could have been done and that her Royal Highness 
admires not only the beauty of the Poetry but the good taste and good judg- 
ment with which that very interesting part is written. The drawings I am also 
to praise as they deserve, and of some it is impossible to say too much—all are 
beautiful, and I am to return the Princess’s thanks to you and to Mr. Skene 
for the very valuable present. 

I am not a little proud of being the second person in England who has 
peep’d into Marmion. The Princess went alone to the Duchess yesterday eve- 
ning, and left it with me. I sat up very late, and skim’d all its contents with 

t delight. I do hope your friend Mr. Skene will draw from the Poem itself, 
or you have more the happy art of writing Pictures than any Author I know 
—even the Picture, which cannot be drawn, of your early life with your friend 
is most strongly and delightfully present to me, notwithstanding you grew up 
such a Savage as to bury a poor Woman (pretty too!) alive in by far the most 
barbarous manner that ever was devised! O, I see all that too! and hope Harriet 
William Wynn’s vision will be as perfect. Having view’d many of the scenes 
depicted by Mr. Skene I am particularly pleas’d with the beauty and accuracy 
of his Holyrood Palace—am I right? 

Pray drive the gout away with cold Water or Hot Water take the appoint- 
ment and make haste to Town. I must go the end of the Month—till when 
after the 9th I shall be at least to be heard of at No. 28 Lower Grosvenor 
Street. Don’t forget it. And don’t forget your promise of seeing? 


This letter was written in 1808, not 1807. The reasons for de- 
ciding so are as follows: 


1. The letter refers to a complete book: ‘‘the Book .. . the 
introduction to the 3rd Canto was impatiently turned to. . . 


»? 


peep’d into Marmion . . . skim’d all its contents . . .,’’ and 
the reference to the burial of Constance is to Canto II, while 
the sketch of Holyrood belongs to Canto V. 


Skene says that the poem was illustrated by him ‘‘. . . pro- 
gressively in sheets as it came out, with a view to that copy 
being interspersed with pencil vignettes on the blank por- 
tions of the sheets and a few drawings, to form a presenta- 


39 Memoirs, 1, 9. A letter to Scott now in the National Library of Scotland 
is signed Miss Hayman. The Duke of Brunswick was wounded at Auerstidt, 
not Jena. See Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of 
Brunswick (London, 1901), pp. 122ff. 

40 This transcript was made from a microfilm of the copy at the National 
Library of Scotland which ends abruptly at the bottom of the third page. 
Wilfred Partington, The Private Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott (London, 
1930), pp. 8f. added editorial interpolations, the year and the signature, for 
instance. 
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tion copy to Queen Caroline, ...’’ Mrs. Skene dates this 
work specifically in the winter of 1807-1808.* Furthermore, 
Seott in a letter to Miss Hayman dated November 10 (he 
tells her that he is just finishing Marmion and this dates it 
in 1807), says: ‘‘I have also one with some ornaments which 
I wish should reach Blackheath [Princess of Wales’ resi- 
dence] some time before the work is public. . . .’"** Miss Hay- 
man wrote to Scott on February 8, 1808 that the Princess 
was impatiently awaiting the beautiful copy of Marmion, 
and on February 28, 1808, Scott spoke of a copy of Marmion 
with sketches by Skene which the Princess had received a 
short time before.** 


. The gift of a vase from the Princess is mentioned in a letter 
to Lady Abercorn dated March 13, 1808 as though just re- 
ceived. 

. Seott did not have the gout. On January 19, 1808, he wrote 
Lady Stuart that he was unable to visit Dalkeith House be- 
cause another of the clerks had the gout, and he had to do 
the work of two men.*® He may have written the same thing 
to Miss Hayman. 


The only appointment Scott tried to get between his clerk- 

ship in 1806 and the publication of Marmion was that as 

clerk to the judicature commission already mentioned and 

his first reference to that was early in February, 1808. 
Lockhart was mistaken in this matter because he did not read 
Miss Hayman’s letter carefully enough. 


41 James Skene, Memories of Sir Walter Scott, p. 54; for Mrs. Skene, see 
pp. 224f. 

42 Letters, 1, 393. 

43 The Hayman letter is in the National Library of Scotland. The writer 
examined it in microfilm. For the letter to Lady Abercorn, see Letters, 1, 25. 

44 Letters, 11, 33. 

45 Letters, 1, 3. 





SHELLEY: THE FIRST BEGINNINGS 
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If one looks carefully he ean find among the first beginnings of 
Shelley’s thought evidences of those master ideas which came to 
preside in his mind. These are ‘‘what Bacon calls its ‘idola specus’ 
—peculiar images which reside in the inner cave of thought. These 
constitute the essential and distinctive character of every human 
being.’’' It is because of their influence that the words of the early 
and the later years of the poet are given to carry something of 
the same meaning; it is because of them that ‘‘The child is father 
of the man.’’ It follows then that if we wish to comprehend better 
the ‘‘essential and distinctive character’’ of what Shelley wrote 
in his mature years it will profit us to search among the first be- 
ginnings of his work for ideas peculiar to him. Perhaps the very 
determining of what is essentially characteristic of him lies in 
this search. 


This kind of study is positively different from the study of in- 
fluence and is germane to the true business of scholarship. In- 


ce 


fluences may work upon the ‘‘peculiar images’’ or ideas of the 
mind, but they are not those images or ideas. Their very working 
is determined by the character of the mind: they have no access 
but that which is permitted them and all that is essential they 
receive but do not give. They may color the thought; but the 
thought proceeds from the mind, not from them. They are ‘‘as 
the instrument to the agent.’ We would know the agent. To 
know the mind of Shelley we seek the first beginnings which bear 
its character. 

In the juvenilia of Shelley we find a great deal of mimicry. 
Because he is responsive to almost every touch the young poet is 
moved strongly to imitate. Yet if we understand the law of imita- 
tion we can help ourselves in getting beneath imitation to the 
presiding ideas. Obviously as we move away from the idola specus 


1 John Shaweross: Shelley’s Literary and Philosophical Criticism (London, 
1909), p. 103. 
2 Ibid., p. 120. 
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toward the insubstantiality of moods and lilts and rhythms we 
are moving toward imitation; and as we move back through these 
we come home to essential character. When in Shelley we find 
dark and haughty moods, the highly histrionic and mysterious, 
shrieking ghosts and yelling horrors we know that he is aping the 
Gothie. When in The Irishman’s Song we read: 


Ah! dead is the harp which was wont to give pleasure 


we suspect that although the sedulous rhythm is the rhythm of 
Southey, the harp is the harp of Thomas Moore. But when in the 
lines On Leaving London we read: 

Let me forever be what I have been, 

But not forever at my needy door 

Let Misery linger speechless, pale and lean; 

I am the friend of the unfriended poor 
we accept the plain pentameter and know at once that we are 
dealing with an essential idea. If the idea is persistent up until 
its expression in a great work of art, as this idea is steadfast in 
Shelley until it finds consummate utterance in Prometheus Un- 
bound, then we may think of it as his own, no matter how often 
it may appear in the works of other men. 

Among the juvenile poems there are ten centers, more or less 
clearly distinguishable, about which the mind of Shelley plays. 
There is, as we have seen, the Gothic, there is death, there is des- 
olating sorrow. There is also eternity, and there is the aloneness 
of young genius which feels that it cannot be understood, this 
aloneness deepening into madness. Love there is of a moony kind 
and later love that seems real. But more than all else in signifi- 
cance there are social sympathy and indignation against injustice 
and tyranny. 

With some reasonable reservation one might conclude that there 
would be nothing momentous coming from the first three of these 
centers,* or from the center of young love. The Gothic, although 
it excites Shelley, will be a fad. Death, in turn, does not stir him 
to a reaction differing in any peculiar way from that of other 
youths. Quotation serves him well enough. When he addresses 
a poem to Death, he asks as might any lad who had heard the burial 


— 


3 Perhaps a special reservation should be made in the matter of death. See 
Benjamin P. Kurtz: The Pursuit of Death, A Study of Shelley’s Poetry (New 
York, 1933). In The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. by Roger Ingpen 
(London, 1914), see Vol. 1, pp. 31, 41, 62, 89, 107, 110, 142, 158, 174, 192, 232. 
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service of the Church of England, ‘‘Death! where is thy victory? 
. . . O Death! where is thy sting?’’ The significant thing about 
the work is that Shelley gives it a severe Ozymandian twist: let 
the proud tremble, for the Tyrant shall become the slave of Desola- 
tion. In turn, Despair is celebrated here with such ‘‘deadly yells’’ 
of ‘‘fierce night-fiends’’ that we recognize at once the simulation; 
and Sorrow is treated in this literary, or less than literary way: 


To me the world’s a dreary blank, 

All hopes in life are gone and fied, 
My high strung energies are sank, 

And all my blissful hopes lie dead. 


There is nothing here which rightly may be taken as finding its 
fulfillment in the pain of Prometheus. 

But there are early speculations about time and eternity which 
arrest one. This is true because in the fullness of his later thought, 
after his bright theories have failed and it has become manifest 
to him that evil will not yield readily to reform, Shelley seems to 
take his hope out of time and place it in eternity. It is in eternity 
that the laws of intelligence and love will operate, inevitably, ac- 
cording to their nature and the nature of all they work upon. 
This conclusion is one of the most significant to be found in the 
poetry of Shelley, explaining the great patience he came to have 
over the slow changes for good possible among men and explaining, 
too, the immense dynamic of his faith. 

The concept of eternity was indeed not his own; his was the 
brilliant clarity with which was envisioned the relationship be- 
tween law and eternity. When in the lines 7'o0 Harriet he writes of 

those awful limits 

Which mark the bounds of Time and of the space 

When Time shall be no more 
he is drawing from Revelation 10:6 —‘‘there shall be time no 
longer.’’ The whole Christian teaching of the new heaven and 
the life everlasting was familiar to him. But with an unusual 
clarity and intentness he seems to have fixed his mind upon the 
intimations of eternity. He sees, as he writes To Ireland, the 
**Dark flood of Time’’ as a force which can ‘‘burst the barriers 
of Eternity.’’ Further, in the poem To Harriet he begins to think 
of life as something which may transcend time. 

If I wake no more, 


My life more actual living will contain 
Than some grey veteran’s of the world’s cold school. 
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Interestingly, he offers these lines as a note to verses 203-207 of 
section VIII of Queen Mab, attempting to explain ‘‘time-destroying 
infiniteness’’ and ‘‘self-enshrined eternity’’ as they are related 
to perfectible sensibility. ‘‘Perhaps the perishing ephemeron en- 
joys a longer life than the tortoise,’’ he says. Perhaps ‘‘the life 
of a man of virtue and talent, who should die in his thirtieth 
year, is . . . longer than that of a miserable priest-laden slave.”’ 
This persuasion was long with him and became personal; for on 
September 10, 1822, when Mary Shelley writes to Maria Gisborne, 
she records his saying: ‘‘If I die tomorrow I have lived to be 
older than my father.’’* However these things may be, just as in 
Queen Mab he pictures the ‘‘happy Earth’’ assuming the ‘‘reality 
of Heaven’’ after Time has fled, so in Prometheus Unbound, after 
the ‘‘far goal of Time’’ has been passed and the dead Hours have 
borne ‘‘Time to his tomb in eternity,’ he pictures the Earth and 
the Moon in their final state of beatific joy. The speculations on 
time and eternity first recorded in the juvenile poems grow into 
the great certainty of Shelley’s noblest work. 

As much moment cannot be attached to the sense of aloneness 
deepening into madness.* For, although Prometheus is the most 
majestically alone of all the characters created by Shelley, he is 
not and he cannot be mad. Then too when in the histrionie poem 
To a Moonbeam we read the following lines, we feel no sincerity 
sufficient to make our hearts burn within us. 

Wretch! Suppress the glare of madness 
Struggling in thine haggard eye. 
4 Newman Ivey White: Shelley (New York, 1940), 1, 378. 


5 Act ITI, iii, 174 and Act IV, 14. 

6 Shelley’s acute nervous reactions to baiting and torment both at Sion House 
Academy and at Eton could have fixed in him both his sense of aloneness and 
the feeling of madness which went with it. In his poetical works the recurrent 
references to madness may be traced through the use of A Lezical Concordance 
by Frederick Startridge Ellis. In his early letters we find such comments as 
these: To Thomas Jefferson Hogg, Jan. 2, 1811: ‘‘I am cold, wet, and mad’’; 
Jan. 12, 1811: ‘‘Am I not mad?’’; June 23, 1811: ‘‘I myself am often 
mad’’; June 27, 1811: ‘‘I was mad’’; to Elizabeth Hitchener, July 15, 1811: 
‘¢. , . a short but violent nervous illness’’; to Thomas Jefferson Hogg, Nov. 
14, 1811: ‘‘I might have been a colonist of Bedlam’’; to Elizabeth Hitchener, 
Jan, 26, 1812: ‘‘I am now . . . quite recovered from the little nervous attack 
I mentioned’’; to William Godwin, June 3, 1812: ‘‘Until my marriage, my 
life had been a series of illness, as it was, of a nervous and spasmodic nature.’’ 
Among the later letters that to Thomas Love Peacock, Nov. 6, 1818 is peculiarly 
interesting because of its comments on Tasso. Remembering that Laon was 
mad for seven years, we observe that Shelley records that Tasso was co 
‘¢in the hospital of Saint Anna ... for seven years and three months.’’ 
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But when we read verse 19 of the Fragment of Margaret Nichol- 
son, we pause. 


I met a maniac—like he was to me. 


We remember ‘‘mad Shelley’’ and our thoughts pass quickly to 
the madness of Laon, Athanase, Lionel, Maddalo, and the pilot in 
Prometheus Unbound. We remember also Shelley’s preoccupation 
with Tasso at the very time he was at work on his drama and the 
occasion he had to think upon ‘‘Great sages bound in madness,”’ 
of whom the Fifth Spirit sings in Act I. 

Perhaps our knowledge of Alastor over-influences us, but it is 
in the matter of aloneness that we seem to come upon something 
more important. Young poets are prone to feel desperately alone, 
and there was nothing out of the way in Shelley’s quick aware- 
ness of the difference between himself and other men: there was 
a difference. In The Solitary of 1810 we come upon the question - 

Dar’st thou amid the varied multitude 

To live alone, an isolated thing? 

We find that the questioner here, not unlike the poet in Alastor, 
is in his ‘‘ealm solitude”’ a ‘‘poor wretch who cannot, cannot love.”’ 
Two years later, in The Retrospect, suffering from ‘‘coldest soli- 
tude,’’ Shelley writes of wandering far away and stretching his 
‘languid frame’’ and ‘‘fevered limbs’’ 

On some remote and friendless plain, 

And long to leave existence there, 

Tf with it I might leave the pain 

That with a finger cold and lean 

Wrote madness on my withering mien. 
This young sufferer becomes the poet of Alastor, one with ‘‘ withered 
hair,’’ one on whose ‘‘heart its solitude returned,’’ at last stretch- 
ing his ‘‘burning limbs’’ in the ‘‘silent nook’’ of death. Surely 
the feeling for the pathos in the far-off, ineffectual death of genius 
is but complementary to the sense of elation over the eternal vic- 
tory of lonely genius exalted. As the early poems prepare us for 
Alastor, so Alastor rightly understood, prepares us for Prometheus 
Unbound and brings us ‘‘Even to the base of Caucasus.’ 

Among the centers around which the mind of the young poet 
plays, the most significant are those having to do with the larger 
concept of love and especially those which hurl up continuous in- 


7 Alastor, 377. See also 352-353. 
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digation against tyranny. We have here, in other words, the be- 
ginning of the study of Asia as love, of Asia’s relationship to 
Prometheus, and of the Titan’s hatred for Jupiter. 

We find in such poems as A Dialogue, The Solitary, and To Death 
suggestions of the larger love. These intimations are so faint that 
one might pass them were it not for the fact that they are some- 
thing a little more than sweet records of Love’s Rose, Eyes, and 
Love. Perchance we over-read the lines, but is there not in them 
something we should observe? 


Nought waits for the good but a spirit of Love 


we read in A Dialogue. ‘‘ Asia waits in that far Indian vale’’ for 
Prometheus ‘‘the good Titan.’’ In The Solitary ‘‘that poor wretch 
who cannot, cannot love”’ is given over to the evil genius, but 
Prometheus, once his mind is free of hate, comes to the fulfill- 
ment of his nature. 

In the poem To Death we discover the beginning of a curious 
and characteristic piece of Shelleyan workmanship. It is as good 
an illustration as one may find of the involved repetitiousness of 
his thinking. In the poem of 1810 he writes: 


O Death! where is thy sting? 
Not when the tides of murder roll, 
When nations groan, that kings may bask in bliss, 
Death! canst thou boast a victory such as this— 
When in his hour of pomp and power 
His blow the mightiest murderer gave 
Mid Nature’s cries the sacrifice 
Of millions to glut the grave; 
When sunk the Tyrant Desolation’s slave ; 
Or Freedom’s life-blood streamed upon thy shrine; 
Stern Tyrant, couldst thou boast a victory such as mine? 


To know in dissolution’s void 
That mortals’ baubles sunk decay; 
That everything, but Love, destroyed 
Must perish with its kindred elay,— 
Perish Ambition’s crown, 
Perish her seeptered sway. 


In 1812 this idea that the ‘‘monarch, in his solitary pomp,’’ how- 
ever he spread destruction, is “‘but the mushroom of a summer 
day,’’® and that over his evil works ‘‘the morn of love’’ shall dawn, 
is carried forward in Queen Mab. In 1817 Shelley passionately 
addresses these lines to his son William: 


3 


8 Queen Mab, 1x, 31-32. Cf. infra, To Ireland, 22-23. 
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Fear not the tyrants will rule for ever, 
Or the priests of the evil faith; 
They stand on the brink of that raging river 
Whose waves they have tainted with death... . 
And their swords and their sceptres I floating see, 
Like wrecks on the surge of eternity. 
This entire stanza he transcribed into Rosalind and Helen (894- 
901), a work which he finished a year later. The concept had 
already become the burden of The Revolt of Islam. At last it finds 
magnificent expression in Prometheus Unbound. After the pomp- 
ous tyrant, Jupiter, is dragged into darkness, Shelley writes of 
‘‘the nepenthe, love’’ and then closes his third act: 
Thrones, altars, judgment-seats, and prisons; wherein 
And beside which, by wretched men were borne 
Sceptres, tiaras, swords, and chains, and tomes 
Of reasoned wrong... 
And those foul shapes... 
Which, under many a name and many a form 
Strange, savage, ghastly, dark and execrable, 
Were Jupiter, the tyrant, etc. 
But he was not through with the ‘‘sepulchred emblems! / Of dead 
destruction’? round which death laughed until, at the close of 
1819, he made in the fourth act this massive, concluding reference : 
Prodigious shapes 
Huddled in gray annihilation, split, 
Jammed in the hard, black deep. 

In the lines On Leaving London and the poem To Harriet there 
is a further remark upon these matters. We remember Asia’s pro- 
testation of the virtues of Prometheus, especially of his courageous 
defense of man oppressed by Jupiter (II, iv, 32-100). Shelley, 
on going to Wales, speaks as her Titan might speak were he but 
a boy. This is the Percy who sent up fire balloons ‘‘laden with 
knowledge’’ that each of them might be ‘‘A ray of courage to the 
oppressed and poor’’ (9), or launched ‘‘ Vessels of heavenly medi- 
cine’’ that tyrant-hearts might ‘‘with powerless envy burst / To 
see their might of ignorance dispersed’’ (13-14). Having left 
London and having come to Snowdon—Prometheus come to Cau- 
casus—Perey, rather inappropriately, cries: 


Can Snowdon’s Lethe from the freeborn mind 

So soon the page of injured penury tear? .. . 

While millions famish even in Luxury’s hall, 
And Tyranny, high-raised, stern lowers on all? 


But there follows something more significant. 
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For me! . . . the weapon that I burn to wield 

I see amid they rocks to ruin hurled, 

That Reason’s flag may over Freedom’s field, 

Symbol of bloodless victory, wave unfurled, 
A meteor-sign of love effulgent o’er the world. 


Reason and love—Prometheus and Asia: here is a flash of the 
long blue flame that cleanses the later poem. And in two of the 
closing verses we can almost hear the Titan speak, the Titan who 
wished to be ‘‘the saviour and the strength of suffering man.’” 


Let me forever be what I have been... 
I am the friend of the unfriended poor. 


In the lines To Harriet we may indulge a fancy that we hear 
the accent of Prometheus who came to feel ‘‘Most vain all hope 
but love.’’ Lost in the gloom of storms, sleepy with grief, alone 
and chilled and desolate, keeping faith until Time is borne ‘‘to 
his tomb in eternity,’’ the Titan learns that ‘‘All hope [is] vain 
but love.’’ Asia is the ‘‘light of life.’’ So Harriet sweetens all 
bitterness, Harriet 


Whose dear love gleamed upon the gloomy path 
Which this lone spirit travelled, drear and cold, 
Yet swiftly leading to those awful limits 

Which mark the bounds of Time and of the space 
When Time shall be no more. 


Surely those gifts which Perey consecrates to his ‘‘second self,’’ 
the radiant Harriet, are among the characteristic virtues of 
Prometheus: ‘‘Virtue and Love: unbending Fortitude.’’ 

We now come to that hatred of tyranny which scores Shelley’s 
mind so deeply. Despite all that had been done in America and 
in France to destroy the infamy of oppression, despite all that 
had been written against that infamy, Shelley’s earliest reactions 
to it were not a matter of pose or imitation. There was in him a 
core of fire which never ceased to glow and to send off sparks when- 
ever he confronted tyranny. Even though he might translate the 
Marseillaise—‘‘Tremble, Kings despised of man!’’—and hymn his 
brother Republicans of North America who cursed their ‘‘ villain 
king,’’ the heat in his lines comes from his own heart. To warrant 
our saying this, we have his own words in the Dedication to The 
Revolt of Islam and in the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. Were 
it at Zion House or at Eaton,’® ‘‘Thoughts of great deeds were 


9 Act I, 815-817. 

10 The following quotations respectively are from Dedication, 19; Hymn, 
55-56; Dedication, 27; Hymn, 59; Dedication, 24, 28, 29; The Revolt of Islam, 
1, 449-450; Hymn, 60; Hymn, 63; Dedication, 31, 32. 
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mine’’ writes Shelley. He is ‘‘musing deeply on the lot / Of life.’’ 
Suddenly ‘‘The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and cf foes’’ 
rises near him, ‘‘Sudden, thy shadow fell on me,’’ he says. With 
what result? ‘‘I wept. I clasped my hands. My streaming eyes’’ 
poured down their tears. ‘‘I wept, ... and clasped my hands 
aloft in eestasy.’’ ‘‘I shrieked, and clasped my hands in eestasy’’. 
‘“‘With . . . streaming eyes I vowed’’, ‘‘I spake:—I will be wise, 
/ And just, and free, and mild.’’ Although these words were 
written in 1816 and in 1817, there is something here insistent, 
something that throbbingly repeats itself. The source of this some- 
thing is in the early poems. These virtues of wisdom and mildness 
are Promethean; this passion is pre-Promethean and it is real. 

It is not my purpose here to treat the historical background of 
these early poems. However, were we to lock straight at conditions 
in France before 1789 or at conditions in England during the clos- 
ing decade of the eighteenth century and the opening decade of 
the nineteenth, we should see reason enough for Shelley’s revolt 
against tyranny. Granted some attitudinizing, there is more to 
this early verse than histrionies. What strikes one with astonish- 
ment, really, is not Shelley’s retort against tyranny but the flat- 
ulency with which England accepted the Georges and what they 
represented. 

It is a strange matter, alluring, uncertain: there seem to be 
hints of the Jupiter-Prometheus relationship (Timothy-Percy?) 
in the earliest of Shelley’s verses. A Dialogue of 1809 is obviously 
a graveyard piece, memento mori. Death and a Mortal are con- 
versing on an old theme: ‘‘There the wicked cease from troubling; 
and there the weary be at rest.’""' Here, however, the wicked one 
is Tyranny, and the weary one is ‘‘the good,’’ the ‘‘victim of 
grief.’’ Tyranny has the trick of Zeus; he nods, and the victim 
trembles.12 The Mortal, further, has something in common with 
the Titan: he has been hunted by ‘‘bloodhounds,’’ ‘‘the tyrant’s 
bloodhounds,’’ as the poet puts it two years later in A Tale of 
Society. Since these creatures seemed ever to haunt the imagina- 
tion of Shelley, we may take this early pack to be the shadowy 
forerunners of the ‘‘Hounds of Hell,’’ Geryon, Gorgon, Chimera. 


11 Job 3:17. 

12 The line, ‘‘ And the good cease to tremble at Tyranny’s nod,’’ reminds 
us not only of Jove but of Lear’s mad words: ‘‘When I do stare, see how the 
subject quakes!’’ The words ‘‘cease to tremble’’ are probably an echo of 
Job’s ‘‘cease from troubling.’’ 
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And further, as Demogorgon told Asia that he wanted a voice to 
reveal the deepest truth, so here we have Death say: 


I dare not unveil 
The shadows that float o’er Eternity’s vale. 

In this same year we come upon a Song supposedly translated 
from the German. It purposes to glorify the old theme: ‘‘None 
but the brave deserves the fair.’’ But when we read about this 
young hero, in spite of his ‘‘dire dagger,’’ we recognize him. 

Ah! where is the hero, whose nerves strung by youth 
Will defend the firm cause of justive and truth; 
With insatiate desire whose bosom shall swell, 
To give up the oppressor to judgement and Hell. 
We should not find in these lines more than they say. We need 
not assume that when Shelley sang of this hero he had his eye 
fixed on some far off Prometheus. Yet the hero is unmistakably 
Shelleyan. When the poet thinks of giving ‘‘up the oppressor to 
judgement and Hell’’ probably he is not pre-visioning the great 
first scene of Act III. Yet anyone knowing the mind of Shelley 
is familiar with the way thoughts, images, and visions repeat them- 
selves there, subject to marvelous change. When, in the subse- 
quent lines To Death, the young writer contemplates the nations 
groaning under the swilled insolence of kings, and cries, 
Tremble, ye proud, whose grandeur mocks the woe 
Which props the column of the unnatural state! 
You the plainings, faint and low, 
From Misery’s tortured soul that flow, 
Shall usher to your fate, 
have we not once more a forecast of the doom of Jupiter? 

For Shelley, Bigotry was one of the protean forms of Tyranny.”* 
In 1809 or 1810, he wrote some lines to which Rossetti gave the 
title: Bigotry’s Victim. The poem closes on a note which seems 
personal. 


For in vain from the grasp of the Bigot I flee; 
The most tenderly loved of my soul 
Are slaves to his hated control... . 
What remains, but to curse him,—to curse him and die? 


It is true enough that our young liberal could not eseape Bigotry 

13 Since in an article it is impossible to bring together all the comments on 
Bigotry or Tyranny which stud Shelley’s early work, I am listing certain page 
references to them in The Letters (op. cit.) Vol. 1. Bigotry: pp. 19, 21, 24, 
26, 30, 32, 42, 60, 62, 63, 71, 73, 75, 81, 120, 197, 303, 368; Tyrant: 31, 99, 
101, 114, 119, 129, 131, 202, 218, 275, 292, 308, 323, 355, 375, 383. 
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either at Eton or at home. His sisters, his mother, his cousins, to 
say nothing of his father, were after all a conventional lot. In 
the words of Job’s wife, with which Shelley closes his poem, there 
may be little of the spirit which misled Prometheus into cursing 
Jupiter. Yet from the first it was Shelley’s wont to curse the 
tyrant, whether he were Lord Chancellor or king. 

William, in the Wordsworthian imitation, A Tale of Society As 
It Is: From Facts, is not unlike some young Prometheus, ‘‘ pale 
and wound-worn.’’ 


. . » his form was wasted by the woe 
Which tyrants on their victims love to wreak. 


And do these lines, from To Ireland, with their reference to the 
monarch as a fungus and their references to the ‘‘conqueror, Time’’ 
and the ‘‘fixed and virtuous will,’’ not open a way toward Jupiter, 
poisoned by his own evil, and to Demogorgon and Prometheus? 

Yon monarch, in his solitary pomp, 

Is but the fungus of a winter day 

That thy light footstep presses into dust. 


Thou art a conqueror, Time; all things give way 
Before thee but the ‘fixed and virtuous will.’ 


When in The Retrospect Shelley refers to one 


. .. that might undaunted stand, 

The saviour of a sinking land, 
has he sensed the desire which in the Titan would include all 
‘‘suffering men’’? 

The references to the Wandering Jew, in Ghasta and in The 
Wandering Jew’s Soliloquy, bring us hatred of tyranny. The 
‘Almighty Tyrant’’ held in view here is such a being as Jupiter 
became, a creature of ‘‘eternal ire.’’ Whether or not Shelley wrote 
the longer poem published by Bertram Dobell, he did write some 
such poem. He was for several years caught by the imagination 
of the German tale. Although the Jew is a sentimentalized study, 
having little of the dynamic quality of the Titan, yet the relation- 
ship between him and the Tyrant is in some respects not unlike 
that of Job and God, of Satan and God, of Prometheus and Jupiter. 
We cannot forget the fact that Shelley, at the time he began his 
great drama, was still brooding over Job and over Satan, whom 
he called ‘‘The only imaginary being resembling in any degree 
Prometheus.’’* It is this being who opens the first canto of The 


14 See Preface, paragraph 2. 
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Wandering Jew: ‘‘Me miserable, which way shall I fly?’’ So 
Shelley, miserably held in the grasp of Bigotry, had said: ‘‘ ‘Tis 
in vain that I fly.’’ And it is the description of Satan, even that 
description admired by Matthew Arnold, which opens the third 
eanto.** It must be that Shelley carried all these things together 
in his mind. 

In so far as our study is concerned, the Posthumous Fragments 
of Margaret Nicholson, among the juvenile poems, is perhaps the 
most interesting work. It is, of course, a fantastic production. 
Supposedly written by a person with a broken mind, it wholly 
satisfies one’s expectation. Yet I should like to suggest that in it 
there is something for us to observe. There is the sharp attitude 
toward tyranny. The king remains oppressive, cold, baleful.’® 
There is the fashioning of the Epithalamium in a way that becomes 
set in later works. Here for the first time we have a structure 
spanning the past, the present, and the future. This structural 
device the poet uses again in Queen Mab, The Revolt of Islam, 
and Prometheus Unbound. Apparently he never outgrows being 
pleased with the architectural form of this early work. Then, too, 
just as Francis and Charlotte, lovers, revolt against the Tyrant, 


so do Laon and Cythna revolt, so do Prometheus and Asia. It is 
not in any immediate way that Laon overcomes the tyrant. But 
Francis! 


Yes, Francis! thine was the dear knife that tore 
A tyrant’s heart-strings from his guilty breast. 


‘ 


The ‘‘fell tyrant’’ sinks into ‘‘eternal night’’ with an ‘‘expiring 
yell.’’, Now Prometheus does overcome Jupiter, and Jupiter sinks 
into ‘‘darkness’’ erying, ‘‘Ai! Ai!’’ Furthermore, after the ty- 
rant’s fall, Franeis and Charlotte are united, just as Laon and 
Cythna are united in eternity, just as Prometheus and Asia are 
united. And to top it all, we find in this early, broken work a 


15J refer to Arnold’s The Study of Poetry: ‘‘Take of Milton that Miltonic 
passage ... ‘Darken’d so, yet shone / Above them all the archangel,’ ’’ etc. 
The lines opening the third canto begin at 591, omit the last three feet of 594, 
and everything to the last foot and a half of 600, and close in 602. The fourth 
line of the quotation, then, is made to read: ‘‘Of glory obscured; but his 
face,’’ ete. 


16 Note lines 23-78: ‘‘Oppressors of mankind to you we owe / The baleful 
streams from which these miseries flow; / ... Monarchs of earth! thine is 
the baleful deed, / Thine are the crimes for which thy subjects bleed. / .. .« 
thy work, Monarch, is the work of Hell.’’ 
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Chorus of Spirits which suggests the great choruses of the later 
drama. 

Perhaps we have made enough of these matters. It is not to be 
wondered at that in the early verse of a man we should come upon 
promises of his mature work. It would be odd if we did not. In 
the case of Shelley the study of the juvenilia, too long neglected, 
seems unusually significant. More than all else we have found 
the passion of this young poet charged with a hatred of tyranny. 
Complementary to that hatred we have found compassion and 
love. In these ever-related moods are the natural first beginnings 
which produced at last the glorious Prometheus- Asia. 





NOTES ON CHRISTABEL 
By E.isaBETH SCHNEIDER 
Temple University 

The last word has not been said upon either the origins or the 
history of Coleridge’s Christabel. Nor will it be said here. These 
notes may in fact only increase the confusion that now prevails, 
though eventually I hope they may furnish a minor brick or two for 
some larger critical edifice. Meanwhile they may take their small 
place in the vast fabric of Coleridgean complexities. 

Professor Nethereot in The Road to Tryermaine discussed fully 
the connection of Lady Geraldine with the legends of the vampire 
and the lamia. He questioned whether it was by mere coincidence 
that Southey introduced the vampire into Romantic literature in 
Thalaba at precisely the same time as Geraldine was materializing 
in Christabel, and I feel sure that it was not. The work of Southey 
and Coleridge was more closely interwoven at this period than we 
may have noticed. Southey’s notes to Thalaba include particular 
accounts of the belief that a vampire’s victim is doomed to become 


in turn a vampire.’ In Christabel this superstition appears, trans- 
lated into purely psychological terms, After enduring the serpent 
stare of the sinister Lady Geraldine, Christabel succumbs to that 
compulsive power by beginning to look like Geraldine and to hiss 
serpentwise herself : 


... all her [Christabel’s] features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind: 

And passively did imitate 

That look of dull and treacherous hate! 

And thus she stood in dizzy trance, 

Still picturing that look askance 

With forced unconscious sympathy. (ll. 603-609) 


Once earlier in the scene she ‘‘drew in her breath with a hissing 
sound’’ (1. 459) and again ‘‘in dizzy tranee’’ she ‘‘shuddered 
aloud, with a hissing sound’’ (ll. 589-591). 

At least one mythical serpent, the seps, seems to share the vam- 
pire’s power to compel an imitation of itself in its victim. This crea- 
ture was evidently current in Coleridge’s circle in the latter part of 


1 The Road to Tryermaine (Chicago, 1939), pp. 59-79, but see especially pp. 
71-73; Thalaba, Notes to Book VIII, Stanza 10, Poetical Works (London, 
1837-38), Iv, 297-305. 
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the year 1799, for Southey introduced it into a jocular Ode ad- 
dressed to the cold in his head on December 19: 


Or as the wretch who on his desert way, 
Bit by the Seps, dissolving lies, 

Hisses like melting snow on the hot sands, and dies.2 
Southey’s lines in their turn are reminiscent for another reason of 
a passage in Coleridge’s The Wanderings of Cain. The poetic pos- 
sibilities of heat-cold contrasts, which particularly engaged Coler- 
idge and his friends in 1799, are glanced at in Cain through the 
same image of snow and hot desert, with a serpent added. And this 
serpent, in its turn, circles back to the one in Bard Bracy’s dream 
of Geraldine in Christabel; it is seen coiled about the wings of a 
bird: 


‘¢. , . the winter’s snow, that would have been lovely, fell not on these hot 
rocks and scorching sands. Never morning lark had poised himself over this 
desert; but the huge serpent often hissed there beneath the talons of the vul- 
ture, and the vulture screamed, his wings imprisoned within the coils of the 
serpent.’ ’8 
Among Geraldine’s ancestors may be named also, I suspect, a 
serpent in Landor’s Gebir and a pair of them in Thalaba. In the 
second book of Gebir the rebuilders of an ancient city are startled 
when they ‘‘espy’’ a crevice in which they 
see a serpent pant, 

See his throat thicken, and the crisped scales 

Rise ruffled; while upon the middle fold 

He keeps his wary head and blinking eye, 

Curling more close, and crouching ere he strike. (1l. 28-32) 
In Christabel the snake that symbolized Geraldine in the Bard’s 
dream was shown ‘‘swelling its neck’’ as it ‘‘eoiled’’ about its victim 
dove. Perhaps it is not fanciful, since Coleridge was sensitive to 
sound effects in poetry and had been reading Gebir recently, to 
find a connection between the pairs of words espy (which intro- 
duces Landor’s passage) and crouching (which is near the close )— 
between these and Coleridge’s rhymed words at the beginning and 
near the end of his serpent passage—descry-cry and couched- 
crouched. 


I went and peered, and could desery 
No cause for her distressful ery; 


I stooped, methought, the dove to take, 


2 Letters from the Lake Poets to Daniel Stuart (London, 1889), p. 443. 
8 Complete Poetical Works, ed. E. H. Coleridge (Oxford, 1912), 1, 289-290. 
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When lo! I saw a bright green snake 

Coiled around its wings and neck. 

Green as the herbs on which it couched, 

Close by the dove’s its head it crouched; 

And with the dove it heaves and stirs, 

Swelling its neck as she swelled hers! (ll. 545-554) 
When Geraldine herself shortly afterwards is described in terms of 
a serpent, the resemblance to Landor’s passage continues. The lady 
drew up her train over her arms, folded her arms, and ‘‘couched’’ 
her head on her breast—like a snake about to strike, as Professor 
Nethereot remarked. Her eye is ‘‘shrunk up to a serpent’s eye’’ and 
‘‘blinks’’ as Landor’s serpent did. (ll. 577-585). Southey doubled 
and magnified a good thing when he found it. So he introduced two 
monstrous snakes ‘‘with swelling necks’’ into a cavern scene of 
Thalaba (the scene exhibits other connections, irrelevant here, with 
Coleridge’s poetry and notebooks). Guided by an evil enchanter- 
demon bearing a dead hand for a candlestick, the hero entered a 
cave, where he beheld a gigantic human form: 

. . . from his shoulders grew 
Two snakes of monster size, 


He, in the eternal conflict, oft would seize 

Their swelling necks ... (V, St. 28) 
Professor Nethercot has assembled a great many passages from old 
medical works, observations of naturalists, and other sources, that 
undoubtedly bear upon the serpent passages in Christabel. They in- 
clude, among other things, accounts of birds caught by snakes and 
discussions of the snake’s power to fascinate.* The particular detail 
of the ‘‘neck’’ or ‘‘throat’’ ‘‘swelling’’ or ‘‘thickening’’ does not 
appear in them, however, The point is of small significance in itself 
but may be of some trifling service in helping to correct Lowes’s piec- 
ture of Coleridge as perpetually buried in out-of-the-way, ‘‘ab- 
struse,’’ and ancient tomes. Many of those he read, of course. But he 
must also have read such current accounts as that in the Monthly 
Magazine in 1798 of a ‘‘Journey from New York to Philadelphia 
and the Brandywine,’’ in which the author reported his inquiries 
about the famous rattlesnake, paiticularly about ‘‘its boasted power 
of fascination,’’ which he learned did not exist ; the tale had grown 
up from the fact that birds trying to protect their nests were some- 


4Pp. 108 ff. 
5 Monthly Magazine vi (Aug., 1798), 104. Cf. also v (May, 1798), 333. 
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times caught by snakes.® Coleridge lived much in the world of his 
contemporaries, and a phrase was as likely to creep into his writing 
from a recent poem or magazine as from ‘‘the Latin of Mizaldus,’’ 
to which E. H. Coleridge thought the serpent-fascination of Christa- 
bel might have been indebted. When the Monthly Magazine in Aug- 
ust (1799) diseussed the question whether toads can live within 
stones completely shut off from air, Coleridge in September de- 
seribed himself as ‘‘sunk in Spinoza . . . as undisturbed as a Toad 
in a Rock.’”* 

The name of Sir Leoline also appears linked in some odd way to 
Thalaba. Professor Nethercot traced the name of Christabel’s father 
to a Welsh Leoline in Hutchinson’s History of the County of Cum- 
berlanJl." This very likely is the actual source, immediate or ulti- 
mate. But despite the inappropriateness of the name for a character 
in Eastern romance, some ‘‘Leoline and Lady’’ were at one stage to 
have had a part in Thalaba, They were thrown out on January 20, 
1800. According to the plan outlined in Southey’s Common-Place 
Book, Thalaba was to kill a giant ‘‘ with the axe of sacrifice.’’ But 
the plan was changed: ‘‘It must be Leoline who uses the axe of sac- 
rifice.’’ Then, in the dated entry of January 1800, Southey wrote: 
‘* Again to be recast! The Leoline and Lady story is clumsy—is like 
a third arm—a young sixth finger. The strike of extermination must 
smite it.’’® This is all we know of Southey’s ‘‘Leoline and Lady,”’ 
for they do not appear in the published version of the poem. Their 
presence at precisely the same time in the poems of both Southey 
and Coleridge is no more likely than the vampire to have been 
accidental. Whose they were first I cannot tell. I question whether 
Southey would have borrowed such a Western name as this for 
his character if he knew Coleridge was using it. I question too 
whether Coleridge would have adopted a name that was being used 
by Southey unless after the latter had discarded it—after January 
1800, that is. Yet Sir Leoline’s name occurs at the very beginning of 
Christabel as we know it. 


6 Ibid., vir (Aug., 1799), 556; Coleridge, Unpublished Letters, ed. EF. L. 
Griggs (New Haven, 1933), 1, 126; Nethercot, pp. 114-15. The controversy 
over toads in stones had busied the Monthly’s authors and correspondents from 
time to time during the preceding year or two. 

7 Nethercot, pp. 170-175. Mr. Nathan Comfort Starr suggests accounts of the 
same ‘‘Leolin’’ in Camden’s Britannia and Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
—PMLA, Ux (1946), 157-162. 


8 (London, 1851), Iv, 188. 
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This and other considerations raise once more the never settled 
question of the date of that poem. It is believed to have been begun 
in 1798, or possibly 1797. The completion of Part I has generally 
been assigned to the spring or summer of 1798. Part II can be placed 
more certainly within the year following October 1799. For Part I, 
the presumed dates are founded chiefly upon Coleridge’s statements 
a good many years later, reinforced by a remark of Wordsworth’s 
in The Prelude, a reference to the poem by Clement Carlyon, and 
some descriptions of nature in Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal.® 
Something must have existed, it would seem, by midsummer of 1798. 
The first actually contemporary reference to the poem, however, 
seems to be in a letter of October 15 of the following year, when 
Coleridge assured Southey, who wanted it for the Annual An- 
thology, ‘‘I will set about ‘Christabel’ with all speed.’’ By De- 
cember 19 (1799), again in response to Southey’s urging, he 
feared that he had ‘‘searce poetic enthusiasm enough to finish 
‘Christabel.’ ’’*° Ten months later, after he had settled at Keswick, 
he revived the subject, reporting to Humphry Davy on October 9, 
1800, that the poem had grown to 1300 lines, twice the length of the 
fragment as we now know it."* Three weeks after that he wrote to 
Josiah Wedgwood that immediately upon his arrival in the north 
he had undertaken to finish ‘‘a poem which I had begun, entitled 
Christabel for a second volume of the Lyrical Ballads.’’ But the 
‘‘deep unutterable Disgust’’ suffered in translating ‘‘that accursed 
Wallenstein’’ had stricken him with barrenness. He had left off the 
attempt, ‘‘with a deeper dejection’’ than he cared to remember. 
At length he had got drunk one day with a neighboring clergyman 
and his verse-making faculty returned. So Christabel had progressed 
onee more.'* Apart from Coleridge’s own accounts, the poem figures 
in Southey’s letters in the autumn of 1799 and in Dorothy Words- 


® For discussion of the complicated evidence, see Sir Edmund Chambers in 
Essays and Studies, xx, 92-102; E. H. Coleridge’s notes in Poetical Works 
and his facsimile edition of Christabel (London, 1907), pp. 35-44; Words- 
worth, The Prelude, xtv, 400-401. 

10 Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge (Boston, 1895), 1, 310, 317 (misdated Dee. 9. 
—wvide N. and Q., cxev [1950], 124-126). 

11 Letters 1, 337. Five days later 1400 lines were written, so Coleridge told 
Poole.—Unpublished Letters 1, 156. 

12 Unpublished Letters 1, 158. Cf. Coleridge to Godwin, Oct. 13, 1800: ‘‘An 
attempt to finish a poem of mine for insertion in the second volume of the 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ has thrown me so fearfully back in my bread-and-beef oc- 
cupations, that .. .’’—C. K. Paul, William Godwin (London, 1876), u, 11. 
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worth’s Journal of the following year, though neither her Alfoxden 
Journal in 1798 nor any known letters mention it earlier. 

In the first fifty lines or so of Christabel parallels have been 
found to entries in Dorothy’s Journal for dates ranging from Janu- 
ary to April 1798. These have been cited as evidence that the lines 
were written during those months. It is unlikely, however, that the 
poem progressed day by day in step with her journal of walks and 
weather.’* If her notes influenced the verses, as it is generally 
agreed they did, the echoes would quite as likely have come about 
through Coleridge’s reading or re-reading the whole of the January- 
April entries at one time, either later that spring or afterwards. The 
line ‘‘ And the Spring comes slowly up this way’’ has been traced 
to Dorothy’s Journal and the spring weather of 1798. Three times 
she noted ‘‘The spring still advancing very slowly,’’ though before 
mid-April it had begun to advance ‘‘rapidly.’’* The following 
spring, however, that of 1799, was in actual notorious fact slow 
and late as that of 1798 was not. According to Carlyon, snow lay 
upon the ground even in Cornwall until late February or March. 
Its lateness was even thought poetical, for Southey wrote a sonnet 
upon it. The Wordsworths complained of that prolonged winter in 
Germany, and Coleridge wrote that that spring of 1799, when it 
finally came, ‘‘burst forth with the suddenness of a Russian sum- 
mer,’’?® 

This cireumstance bears upon the date of another poem of Coler- 
idge’s, The Three Graves, as well as Christabel. We know from 
Southey’s letters that Coleridge had some thought of finishing both 
pieces in the fall of 1799 for the Annual Anthology. Part IV of The 
Three Graves could not have been concluded before late November 
1799, for Mr. Hanson has shown its unmistakable dependence upon 


18 Coleridge read part of C] :tabel aloud at Grasmere on Aug. 31, 1800, 
again on Oct. 4 and 5 (‘‘the second part’’), and Oct. 23.—Dorothy Words- 
worth, Journals 1, 58, 64, 69. See also Wordsworth, Early Letters, pp. 255-256. 

14 That is, one does not easily suppose Coleridge wrote line 33 of Christabel 
just after Dorothy’s entries of Jan. 21, lines 11-12 after Jan. 27, and so on, 
through lines 48 ff. after Mar. 7; and then went back to write line 2 after 
Mar. 21 and lines 14-15, 21-22 after Mar. 20-25 (parallels indicated by Chambers 
in Essays and Studies, pp. 95-97). Yet Chambers thought it likely, because of 
these parallels, that Christabel was ‘‘in progress during the first three months 
of 1798.’’ 

15 Ed. E. de Selincourt (New York, 1941), 1, 13-15. 

16 Carlyon, Early Years and Late Reflections (London, 1856), 1, i; Southey, 
Poetical Works, 1, 95; Wordsworth, Karly Letters, p. 212; Coleridge’s letter 
of May 17, 1799, New Monthly Magazine, 1835, p. 212. 
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the sun’s ‘‘glory’’ of ‘‘ten thousand silky hairs of amber and green 
light,’’ which Coleridge saw on November 17 during his tour in the 
North with Wordsworth and described thus in his notebook.” Yet, 
before that discovery of Mr. Hanson’s, the late spring and the scen- 
ery of Part IV had been traced to Alfoxden and Dorothy’s Journal 
of spring 1798. That section of The Three Graves had been so dated, 
for in it 
‘*the spring 
Was late uncommonly. 


And then the hot days, all at once 
They came, we knew not how.’’ (ll. 470-473) 


This sudden arrival of hot days, however, suggests the ‘‘suddenness 


of a Russian summer’’ in 1799, and this later date would also fit 
the ‘‘glory’’ passage that follows, It is quite possible that during 
Coleridge’s visit to the Wordsworths in October-November 1799 
Dorothy’s Journal was got out and read for old times’ sake (Coler- 
idge, in fact, might have brought it with him, since some of the 
Wordsworths’ Alfoxden possessions had been left at Stowey when 
they went to Germany and remained there until Coleridge brought 
them north in 1800), and that its entries became blended with mem- 
ories of the recent much colder and later spring of 1799. So much 
for The Three Graves. 

The point is worth considering in fixing the date of Christabel, 
and for additional reasons. Among the chief sources known for the 
poem are Hutchinson’s The History of the County of Cumberland, 
the ballad of Sir Cauline in Perey’s Reliques, and Camden’s Bri- 
tannia; and there is reason to think Coleridge may have been read- 
ing all three of these after his return from Germany, in the fall of 
1799. Sir Cauline he certainly knew earlier, as a passing reference 
in a letter of 1798 shows. But Percy’s Reliques was also with him 
during his stay in London in 1799-1800 (it was one of the posses- 
sions Charles Lamb sent on to him afterwards).’* Hutchinson’s 
Cumberland he may have been reading in August 1799 before he 
went north for the first time. Mr. George Whalley lists among the 


17 Cf. The Three Graves (lines 509-517): ‘‘A tiny sun... Ten thousand 
threads and hairs of light, Make up a glory. . . . Says this, ‘They’re mostly 
green’; says that, ‘They’re amber-like to me.’ ’*_ Poetical Works, 1, 284; 
Lawrence Hanson, The Life of 8S. T. Coleridge: The Early Years (New York, 
1939), pp. 373, 508. 


18 Letters, 1, 237; Lamb, Letters, ed. Lucas (New Haven, 1935), 1, 197. Cf. 
Nethercot, p. 166. 
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**flurry of borrowings’’ by Cottle from the Bristol library that 
*‘marks Coleridge’s return to Bristol from Germany’’ the entry 
**15-22 Aug. Hutchinson’s Cumberland Vol. I, pt i, Vol. 2, pt 3.’’** 
Camden Coleridge was certainly reading that fall, for he quoted a 
phrase from the Britannia in the explanatory note to his Introduc- 
tion to the Tale of the Dark Lady, which appeared in the Morning 
Post on December 21. 

I should not be surprised if the expression ‘‘up this way’’ (in the 
line ‘‘ And the Spring comes slowly’’) had crept in because it was 
written after Coleridge had decided to place the action of the poem 
in the northern counties.*° The scenery of Part I has been associated 
with the Stowey region and especially Alfoxden ; the topography of 
Part II is explicitly the north of England (via Hutchinson). But 
there may be some question how fully or finally Part I had actually 
been written out before 1799. The names from Hutchinson, the 
sharing of ‘‘Sir Leoline and Lady’’ with Southey’s plan for 
Thalaba, the notably late spring of 1799 and the probable reflection 
of it in The Three Graves, all suggest that Part I as well as Part II 
of Christabel may be in great part, as it now stands, the product of 
late 1799-1800. 

Two or three small inconsistencies in the opening scene lend color 
to this supposition, for they suggest (unless Coleridge was unusually 
careless, for him, in visualizing what he described), that the present 
lines represent an imperfect lamination of two different workings 
or sets of material. In The Ancient Mariner Coleridge had been so 
intent upon truth of imagery that he removed ‘‘The furrow fol- 
lowed free’’ upon learning that the wake seen from a ship does not 
appear to ‘‘follow’’ but falls away behind. Here in Christabel, how- 
ever, he describes a wood in the middle of a night that, though ‘‘ not 
dark,’’ is lighted only by the moon showing ‘‘small’’ and ‘‘dull’’ 
through a thin film of cloud—and by this light he introduces colors. 
The mistletoe and the moss upon the oak tree are ‘‘green’’; far 
away at the very top of the tree the one dancing leaf is ‘‘red’’ (con- 
sider how even in twilight leaves against the sky become black) ; the 


19‘*The Bristol Library Borrowings of Southey and Coleridge,’’ Transac- 
tions of the Bibliographical Society, Sept., 1949, p. 129. Coleridge was pos- 
sibly more likely to have been reading up on Cumberland after it began to 
look as if the Wordsworths would settle there and when he himself was being 
attracted northward (i.e., late in 1799), than a year or two before. 

20 Cf. Coleridge to Southey, Nov. 10, 1799: ‘‘I was called up to the North 
{my italics] by alarming accounts of Wordsworth’s health.’’ Letters 1, 313. 
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Lady Geraldine’s feet, still beneath the oak at midnight, are ‘‘blue- 
veined.’* This last might be thought a generic epithet for a beautiful 
lady’s feet, true by gallant inference even in the dark ; but the other 
details cannot be argued into the picture, they obviously do not 
belong. The ‘‘red’’ leaf conveys not only day rather than night but 
also autumn rather than the ‘‘month before the month of May’’ in 
which the events are expressly placed. These details of color, how- 
ever much one may like them individually, remain anomalous and 
unassimilable even under the allowances of a magical or impression- 
istie poem. The visual discrepancies provide no sure key to the de- 
velopment of Christabel, but they do suggest that the opening scene 
as we have it now was probably not all written at the same time. 
Later material may have been inserted in an existing fabric without 
the poet’s revisualizing the whole, or perhaps stray lines and phrases 
of daylight material already in existence found their way by metri- 
cal attraction into the main verse that was being written after- 
wards, This might not have occurred until the seattered bits had 
grown old enough to have become sound rather than image to their 
author. 

One further point bears upon the date of Christabel. At about the 
time Coleridge returned from Germany, he began to mingle occa- 
sional unrhymed lines in his rhymed verse. Two such lines occur 
in Part I of Christabel (lines 94 and 173, besides a number of others 
in which internal is substituted for terminal rhyme). Except for a 
line in Kubla Khan, the date of which I hope to discuss elsewhere, 
and three (probably accidental) in very early verse written when 
Coleridge was eighteen, I find not one instance of the sort in his 
poetry before 1799, though it is quite common thereafter. The Ger- 
man lyries that he translated and adapted, which sometimes are un- 
rhymed and sometimes combine rhyme with a sprinkling of blank 
lines, may have led him to this practice.** 

The circumstances given here settle nothing with respect to the 
date or the sources of Christabel. If anything, they merely unsettle 
such tentative conclusions as have previously been reached. But 
they do strengthen the belief that, however solitary a flower the 
poem may seem, its roots are in the contemporary literary scene as 
well as in old tomes; and further, they suggest that Part I as well as 


21 The German originals are conveniently printed by E. H. Coleridge in 
Poetical Works, 1, 1125-31. For the date of Kubla Kahn and the change in 
rhyming practice, see Coleridge, Opium and Kubla Khan (Chicago, 1953). 
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Part II may have fallen to a considerable extent within the new set 
of interests that engaged Coleridge after his return from Germany 
in the summer of 1799. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


NOTES ON COLERIDGE’S ‘‘LEWTI’’ 


In The Road to Xanadu Professor John L. Lowes taught all stu- 
dents of Coleridge how much could be learned from the relation of 
Coleridge’s early notebooks to his poetry, chiefly ‘‘The Ancient 
Mariner’’ and ‘‘ Kubla Khan’’. He did not observe, however, one of 
the bits from an early notebook which appeared in ‘‘Lewti’’—a 
trivial parallel which helps to date ‘‘Lewti’’ more precisely and by 
its bearing on dates suggests inevitably considerations of the imag- 
inative quality of Coleridge’s poetry at different points of his early 
development. 

The fragment in question was printed by Ernest Hartley Coler- 
idge with the date of December, 1797: 

’Twas not a mist, nor was it quite a cloud, 
But it pass’d smoothly on towards the sea— 
Smoothly and lightly between Earth and Heaven: 
So thin a cloud, 
It searce bedimm’d the star that shone behind it... .1 

The first two lines suggest a comparison with the beginning of 
the second stanza of ‘‘Lewti’’: 

I saw a cloud of palest hue, 

Onward to the moon it passed.... 
And the line and a half at the end of the fragment are a much 
nearer parallel to the beginning of a later stanza, which appeared 
in ‘‘Lewti’’ when it was published in the Morning Post on April 
13, 1798, but was omitted in later versions and now appears only 
in the textual notes? : 


1 Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. by E. H. Cole- 
ridge (Oxford, 1912), m, 1000. All later references are to this edition. 

I have omitted a misplaced comma after the first word of 1. 4. This frag- 
ment (No. 16) continues, as prinied by E. H. C., for seven lines more. Mr. 
R. C. Bald, who has examined the notebook (No. 21), says that the fragment 
really consists of four separate bits. The first is three lines and is noticed by 
Mr. Bald as furnishing a parallel to a passage in ‘‘The Ancient Mariner.’’ 
Mr. Bald a‘'so gives some particulars about the date of the notebook, which is 
inscribed as a gift from Cottle, December 6, 1797. ‘‘ Coleridge and The Ancient 
Mariner,’’ Nineteenth-Century Studies, ed. by Herbert Davis, W. C. DeVane, 
R. C. Bald (Ithaca, 1940), p. 2. 


2 Poetical Works, 1, 255. 
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I cannot chuse but fix my sight 

On that small vapour, thin and white! 

So thin it scarcely, I protest, 

Bedims the star that shines behind it! 
These unmistakably parallel lines give support to the less obvious 
similarity noticed before, and quite definitely date this part of the 
poem as after Cottle’s gift of the notebook on December 6, 1797, 
and near the date of actual publication. In my opinion, the parallel 
with ‘‘Lewti’’ which I quoted first, that of the second line of the 
fragment in the notebook, is sufficient to date not only the pub- 
lished poem, but the second and third rough manuscript drafts* 
in which the crucial phrases appear. This is a probability rather 
than a certainty, but it seems to me to be a strong probability. The 
force of the parallel is diminished by the similarity noticed by Mr. 
Lowes* in a line of Osorio’: 


As the thin clouds that travel near the moon. 


But this earlier parallel dates® from the latter part of 1797 (before 
September 6) and fits the general period suggested for the second 
and third rough drafts of the poem. If Coleridge remembers and 
used again an earlier as well as a later phrase of his own, the later 
phrase is that which dates the poem. 
These parallels also suggest a comparison with the cloud image 

in ‘‘Christabel’’: 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 
And that in its turn suggests the familiar parallel phrases in Doro- 
thy Wordsworth’s Journal at the end of January, 1798 (which evi- 
dently remember rather than suggest Coleridge’s images’), and the 
rough draft of the passage from ‘‘Christabel’’ in the Gutch memor- 
andum book*. In other words, the similarities of the cloud images in 


8 Poetical Works, u, 1050-51. The first of these rough drafts is merely a 
copy of a juvenile poem by Wordsworth, which Coleridge re-wrote as ‘‘ Lewti.’’ 
See below, n. 11. 

4 Road to Xanadu, p. 507 (ch. X1, n, 34). 

5 Osorio, Act IV, se. 1, 1. 26. Poetical Works, u, 564. 

6 Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, p. 172. 

7 On this important point of priority, see The Road to Xanadu, p. 512 (ch. 
xi, n. 65). 

8 Road to Xanadu, p. 7. The reference to Lowes and to the Journal may serve 
without quotation for such familiar passages. 
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‘‘Lewti’’ and ‘‘Christabel’’ suggest a similar date and mood at the 
end of 1797, or possibly in the early months of 1798. 


So far as ‘‘Lewti’’ is concerned the dates are now fairly well 
determined by external evidence, the terminal limit at least being 
certain from the publication date in the Morning Post of April 13, 
1798. Until recently the earlier limit of the period in which the 
poem could have been written was in doubt, and both Campbell® 
and Lowes’® wished to push it back as far as 1794. But the publica- 
tion of Wordsworth’s juvenilia by De Selincourt in the Oxford 
edition of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works™ showed that ‘‘Lewti’’ is 
based on an early poem of Wordsworth called ‘‘ Beauty and Moon- 
light,’’ and must consequently be dated after the beginning of the 
close intimacy between the two young poets, in July, 1797. The 
parallel phrases in the notebook which I have discussed limit the 
period of the poem even more. 

The exact date is interesting because Coleridge was developing 
with such miraculous speed in versification. The fragile grace of 
melody in ‘‘Lewti’’ is a clear anticipation of ‘‘Christabel,’’ particu- 
larly in the cloud images of the second, third, and fourth stanzas, 
which might almost be considered as an independent lyric, and cer- 
tainly give ‘‘ Lewti’’ nearly all of its distinction and originality. One 
sees, or hears, the new tendency to begin iambic lines with mono- 
syllabic feet (making them trochaic in terms of Coleridge’s versifi- 
cation), the great increase of light and unstressed syllables and the 
corresponding avoidance of what Coleridge would call spondees, 
the lighter pauses associated with simple sentence structure, the 
light pauses even on rhymes, the interwoven rhymes which vary the 
basie four-stress couplets of Wordsworth’s poem. These are some of 


® Coleridge’s Poetical Works (1893), ed. by J. D. Campbell, pp. 28, 568. 

10 The Road to Xanadu, pp. 513-16 (Ch. Xi, n. 76.) This is a long and in- 
teresting note on ‘‘Lewti’’. Among other subjects Lowes discussed the title: 
‘*T should like to know why ‘ Lewti’, and why ‘A Circassian Love Chaunt’.’’ 
May one guess that Lewti receives her name merely for the sake of the singie 
rhyme with ‘beauty’ and that Circassia may have been suggested to Coleridge 
by Collins’ Fourth Persian Eclogue? There is no resemblance of the poem to 
‘‘Lewti’’ except the supposed Circassian scene, but Coleridge’s enthusiasm 
for Collins at this time is well known. And Circassia is a sufficiently exotic 
locale for Coleridge’s poem, and famous for the beauty of its women. 

11 Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, ed. De Selincourt, 1 (1940), 263-64, 367. See 
also 11, 531 (notes). The similarity of ‘‘ Beauty and Moonlight’’ to ‘‘ Lewti’’ 
was first pointed out by E. H. W. Meyerstein in the London Times Literary 
Supplement of November 29, 1941. 
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the tendencies that will soon, in ‘‘Christabel,’’ revolutionize Cole- 
ridge’s versification, or perhaps are already doing so, if the beginn- 
ing of ‘‘Christabel’’ is as early as this poem. What Coleridge called 
once the ‘‘soft floating witchery of sound’’ cannot be translated 
into the technical terms of versification, but it is clearly audible 
in ‘‘Lewti,’’ which is even nearer to the peculiar and distinct melo- 


dy of ‘‘Christabel’’ than ‘‘The Ancient Mariner’’. 
University of Nebraska THomas M. Raysor 





THE SOURCES OF WORDSWORTH’S ‘‘AFTER-THOUGHT’’ SONNET 


The sources of the concluding sonnet of The River Duddon series, 
one of the later Wordsworth’s finest pieces in this genre, are mainly 
classical. In a note to the poem Wordsworth himself states that 
“‘The allusion to the Greek poet [Moschus] will be obvious to the 
classical reader.’’ Wordsworth also calls attention to the origin 
of the last line, Paradise Lost (VIII, 282).' Although the influence 
of Moschus may at once be apparent to the classical reader, the 
correct interpretation of it is hardly so obvious. Moreover, there 
remain other sources and associations as yet neither identified nor 
remarked upon in their relationships. For these reasons the sources 
of the Duddon afterpiece need to be assembled and re-examined. 

As in ‘‘Dion’’ and ‘‘Laodamia,’’ Wordsworth is taking advan- 
tage of an interest in the classics revived by his son John’s need 
for tutelage in preparation for entrance to the University, as well 
as of his own youthful interest. The memorable fifth line, ‘‘Still 
glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide,’’ is clearly reminiscent 


’ 


of Horace’s epistle ‘‘To Lollius’’: 


Qui recte vivendi prorogat horam 

Rusticus exspectat dum defluat amnis; at ille 

Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis aevum, 
the last line of which rhythmically imitates the rippling flow of 
the sliding water. The likelihood that this is a happy legacy is 
supported by its content, which is concerned with the passage of 
time, and by the fact that Wordsworth continually borrowed from 
classical sources in his later poetry. The following is Christopher 
Smart’s rendering: ‘‘He who postpones the hour of living well, 
like the hind [in the fable] waits till [all the water in] the river 


1 See The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. William Knight (Lon- 
don and New York, 1896), vi, 264. 
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be run off; whereas it flows, and will flow, ever rolling on.’’? That 
Wordsworth should associate the rhythm and idea of the Latin 
with his conception of the stream as the ‘‘perpetual current’’ is 
hardly surprising, for the symbol of the Stream in ‘‘ After-Thought’”’ 
becomes identified with the life-stream of Man himself. 

The seventh line, ‘‘While we, the brave, the mighty, and the 
wise,’’ is an almost direct borrowing from a juvenile translation 
of Wordsworth’s own called ‘‘In Part from Moschus—Lament for 
Bion’’: 


Ah me! the lowliest children of the spring, 
Violets and meekest snowdrops, when they lie 
Nipped in the faded garden, soon again 

Put forth fresh leaves and breathe another year, 
But we, the great, the mighty and the wise, 
Soon we perish, in the hollow earth 
Unwakeable, unheard of, undisturbed, 
Slumber, a dull interminable sleep.’ 


The original Greek is as follows: 


aiai tai pokdyo pév, éxav xara xGxov dAmvtra, 
HSE ta YAMQG Ofdiva 16 t’ EvDaLES OdAOV dvnov, 
botegov ab CHovn xai eis Exoc GAko —iovt- 

Gupues 8’ of weyddor xai xagtegol, ol comoi dvdges, 
éxxé6te rQdta bavwpes, dvaxoo tv xdovi xoide 
etdoues eb pdha paxedv dtégquova vnyeetov bmvov.4 


Professor Jebb has remarked that ‘‘The ‘mallows,’ ‘parsley,’ 
‘anise’ of the Greek poet’s garden—which are to live again—are 
represented by Wordsworth’s stream which ‘shall for ever glide.’ ’”® 


2 The Latin is from Book I, Epistle 2, 41-43, The Works of Horace, ed. E. C. 
Wickham (Oxford, 1891); Smart’s translation from The Complete Works of 
Horace, ed. Ernest Rhys, Everyman’s Library (London and New York, 1927), 
p. 219. Wickham’s note to ‘‘rusticus exspectat’’ is helpful; the words mean: 
‘¢ ‘ig as the countryman waiting for the river to run by,’ i.e. acts as though 
he thought time would stop for him. One of Horace’s fables remembered or 
invented. It is not found elsewhere.’’ (p. 228). 

Also worth noting is that the first sonnet of The River Duddon refers to 
Horace’s ‘‘Ad fontem Bandusiae.’’ 

From Juvenilia, The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. E. de 
Selincourt and Helen Darbishire (Oxford, 1946), 1, 286. In his note de Selin- 
court remarks: ‘‘W’s first 8 lines are a fairly close translation, after which 
he drifts off into reflections which have no counterpart in the original.’’ 

4 Moschus IIT, 99-104, in The Greek Bucolic Poets, with an English transla- 
tion by J. M. Edmonds, The Loeb Classical Library (London and New York, 
1912), p. 37; (rev. ed., 1928), p. 453. Edmonds’ translation reads: ‘‘Ay me! 
when the mallows and the fresh green parsley and the springing crumpled anise 
perish in the garden, they live yet again and grow another year; but we men 
that are so tall and strong and wise, soon as ever we be dead, unhearing there 
in a hole of the earth sleep we both sound and long a sleep that is without 
end or waking.’’ (p. 453). 

5 Queted by Knight, Poetical Works, vi, 264. 
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Conceptually this observation is right about the resemblance be- 
tween the ever-flowing river and the ever-reappearing flowers, for 
both are types of the eternal. In his juvenile translation, how- 
ever, Wordsworth changes the blooms of Moschus’ garden to Eng- 
lish ‘‘ Violets and meekest snowdrops.’’ Consequently, if he adopted 
the image of the sliding stream from Horace, we need not assume 
that he shifted to it from the imagery of the Greek garden. 

The last line, ‘‘We feel that we are greater than we know,”’ 
comes from Adam’s speech in which he tells Raphael of his creation 


r 


and asks how he may adore his Maker, 


From whom I have that thus I move and live, 
And feel that I am happier than I know! 
Evidently the replacement of happier with greater is attributable 
to Wordsworth’s substitution of brave in the sixth line of ‘‘ After- 
Thought’’ for his own juvenile translation of Moschus’ brave as 
great; the word brave is more modest; and greater in the last line 
both avoids repetition and is suitable to the dignity of the meaning. 
As successful as his assimilation of definite lines from Moschus, 
Horace, and Milton is Wordsworth’s use of stylistic overtones. 
“I see what was, and is, and will abide’’ is biblical; and, in spite 
of obvious differences, ‘‘serve the future hour’’ brings to mind 
Milton’s line, ‘‘They also serve who only stand and wait.’’ In view 
of the common theme of man’s immortality in ‘‘ After-Thought’’ 
and ‘‘Ode: Intimations,’’ still more suggestive is the echo of ‘‘the 
faith that looks through death’’ in the phrase ‘‘Through love, 
through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower,’’ which reverses 
the order of the passage in 1 Corinthians: ‘‘ And now abideth faith, 
hope, charity, these three... .’’ By means of such associations 
and through the absorption of sources, Wordsworth immeasurably 


enriches the sonnet. 
University of Oklahoma Stewart C. WILCOX 





A NOTE ON WORDSWORTH’S ‘‘ FIDELITY’? 


Charles Danvers of Bristol spent his summer holidays of 1805 at 
Keswick, where he was visiting his old friend Robert Southey. His 
journal’ of this vacation records in considerable detail the incident 


1 British Museum. Add. Ms. 30, 929. The journal describes the daily boating 
and mountaineering expeditions which Danvers made with Southey and 
Southey’s brother, Henry Herbert ; he had an eye for picturesque scenery, often 
given in detail, but he says almost nothing of his human associates. As an 
example, although Danvers went on several afternoon walks with Mrs. Southey 
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which Wordworth used for his poem ‘‘Fidelity’’—the accidental 
death, in the spring of 1805, of young Charles Gough, whose body, 
protected by his faithful dog, was found by a shepherd three months 
afterwards. Scott, a more celebrated visitor to the Lake Country 
during that same summer, also heard this story and based his poem 
‘‘Helvellyn’’ upon the incident. Danvers’ account, therefore, has 
the interest attaching to an independent, contemporary account of 
a story used by two poets, The relevant parts of Danvers’ journal 
are as follows: 


24 July. [1805. folio 32.] An account is just brought of the body of a Man 
being found on one of the Mountains, who had been missing about two Months 
—his bitch, who had whelped, by the body—it was a Mr Gough who had been 
lodging at Ambleside—we expect to hear the particulars of this melancholy 
Event from Mr Wordsworth who was acquainted with the deceased, 


5 August. [1805. folios 47-50. Danvers and Henry Herbert Southey, the poet’s 
young brother, met Thomas Clarkson near Grasmere and dined at his lodgings. 
Wordsworth calied, after dinner, and took the. home to tea.] Clarkson gave us 
the following account of the unfortunate Mr Gough whose remains had been 
found lately on Helvellyn. Its [sic] seems some Shepherd going almost on the 
summit saw a little animal moving at some distance, & a bundle of something 
by him—on nearer approach it proved to be a little brown spaniel Biteh— 
which was very wild and ran away—& near the spot was the remains of a 
mans dress—with a few Bones within it, quite free from skin & bleached— 
there was no head but at some distance a watch, fishing rod & hat—cut thro 
at one side—in a pocket book they found some bills and a disownment of— 
Gough, by the society of Quakers on accot of his having joined a Corps of 
Volunteers—the Dog had whelped & the puppy appeared to have lived 6 weeks. 
On enquiry it appeared that he had quitted his Company of Volunteers at 
Kendal to go fishing in the Tarns upon the Mountain which he had often 
done before. He was going from Patterdale to Grasmere Inn where his Boxes 
were waiting for him. He was seen by a man who knew him & told him it was 
too soon to venture, as the snows had not left the Mountains, however he said he 
wd just see how it was & in leaping from some Crag is supposed to have fallen 
down & probably was either stunned or cut the temporal artery & bled to 
death, as there was no fracture on the skull—the grass was quite dark on the 
spot where the body lay that he could not have been devoured & dragged 
along by any beast—there is a worm there which will devour a sheep in a week. 
He was about 23 yrs old——his Mother lived at Manchester & had a week before 
only wrote to enquire after him, not being alarmed earlier as he was in the 
habit of being from home some weeks together without writing. The body had 
been there 3 months & six days—& on a second search the Head was found 
near the other bones, of which there was only a few in the Cloaths—the Dog 
had been remarkably attached to his [sie] Master, his ears & extremities were 
turned white by living in the snow—was in good condition—had probably eb- 
and Mrs. Coleridge, he fails to give us any impressior. of these ladies; and 
similarly with the notables whom he met that summer—Scott, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Humphry Davy, Thomas Clarkson, and the young Hartley Coleridge. 

Danvers was a bachelor, at one time a wine merchant. He died in 1814 and 
was approximately the same age as Southey and Coleridge. Some of Southey’s 
best letters, written in the complete frankness of intimate friendship, are ad- 
dressed to Danvers. At one time the Southeys were next-door neighbors to Dan- 
vers and his mother. Except for this journal Danvers does not seem to have had 
literary ambitions. 
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sited on snails & grass as he eat the latter when presented to him—& tho very 
difficult to be caught, seemed overjoyed at being restored to society again 
leaping up upon the Chairs & Tables. 

What stands out in comparison of this account with Words- 
worth’s poem is the essential truth to the factual details given by 
Danvers. Although Wordsworth omitted some of these details in the 
final form of the poem (that known to most readers) many were 
preserved in the original version*—the flesh gone from the bones, 
but the clothing still clinging to them, the hat nearby, the unheeded 
warning of danger, and the whelping of the dog, changing in the 
process the sex (kept by Scott). But a few facts, not elsewhere 
given, are revealed by Danvers: the Quaker background of Gough; 
his age—23; the severed head (too gruesome for the poem?) ; the 
dog’s whitened extremities; her breed that of a spaniel (Words- 
worth’s phrase ‘‘not of mountain breed’’) ; and her final rejoicing 
at being restored to human society. 

Danvers’ brief account of Gough’s death and of the faithfulness 
of his spaniel gives us yet another instance of Wordsworth’s well- 
known habit of working close to the factual truth of his material. 
His rejection of the dog’s rejoicing at being restored to human 
society is easily understood; the note of the dog’s hair turning 
white from grief and anxiety, however, does seem in keeping with 
the mood of ‘‘Fidelity,’’ had Wordsworth chosen to fit it in. Yet 
the amazing thing is not what few details have been omitted, but 
how many have been included, that between the two versions of this 
poem Wordsworth has kept almost every detail recorded by Charles 


Danvers. 
University of Tennessee KENNETH CURRY 





SHELLEY’S ‘‘DISINTERESTED LOVE’’ AND ARISTOTLE. 


The concept of disinterested love is so pervasive in Shelley’s 
thinking that we can truly call it an idée fixe. A survey of his writ- 
ings' shows that this conception is one of the most consistently 





2 These rejected stanzas are published in De Selincourt’s edition of Words- 
worth’s Poetical Works (Oxford, 1947), Iv, 80. Wordsworth’s own account as 
given in the Fenwick note (ibid., 417), although brief, in no wise contradicts 
Danvers’ account. 


1 For ‘‘ disinterested love’’ in Shelley cf. Julian, Works, vim, 11, 32, 34, 39, 
48, 70, 81-84, 106, 112, 120, 127, 134, 158, 168, 184, 191-193, 195-197, 
200-201, 212, 228, 243, 258, 278-279, 322; x1, 13, 21, 25, 52, 208-209, 315; 
x, 9, 34, 69; Prometheus Unbound, m1, iv, 134; New Shelley Letters, ed. 
W. 8. Scott (New Haven, 1949), pp. 12, 46, 81. 
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maintained and discussed beliefs which guides his conduct and 
motivates his idealism. In order to understand the genesis of this 
concept in Shelley we must look to two sources: 1) eighteenth- 
century thought and (2) Aristotle. It will be pointed out in this 
note that while Shelley inherited this ethical conception from the 
eighteenth century it was really his reading of Aristotle’s Nico- 
machean Ethics at Oxford that is responsible for his vital interest 
in and formulation of this concept. 

The word disinterestedness receives philosophical significance as 
a reaction to Thomas Hobbes, who made self-love the basis and ex- 
planation of human conduct. The eighteenth-century moralists re- 
acted vigorously to Hobbes’s self-love and countered it with disin- 
terestedness. Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Bishop Butler were the 
protagonists of disinterested love. In particular Bishop Butler’s 
formulation of this ethical principle established disinterestedness 
along with benevolence and conscience as the leading ethical con- 
ceptions in eighteenth-century English thought.? Shelley naturally 
inherited disinterestedness and benevolence as part of his philo- 
sophieal tradition. Since they fitted in with his innate idealism they 
play an important role in his thought. 

Yet it was Aristotle’s own formulation of this doctrine in the 
Nicomachean Ethics which excited Shelley’s interest. It is Aristotle 
who is responsible for the form it takes in Shelley, as is evident from 
Shelley’s coining of a new Greek word for disinterestedness based 
on Aristotle’s terminology. Since we normally associate Shelley 
with Plato rather than with Aristotle it is well to trace Shelley’s 
introduction to this thinker and show his influence upon the poet. 

While Shelley was at Oxford he was confronted with Aristotle as 
a required reading. Hogg gives us an interesting account of Shel- 
ley’s reaction to Aristotle : 

‘*They are very dull people here,’’ Shelley said to me one evening soon after 
his arrival, with a long-drawn sigh, after musing awhile; ‘‘a little man sent 
for me this morning, and told me in an almost inaudible whisper that I must 
read: ‘you must read,’ he said many times in his small voice. I answered that 
I had no objection. He persisted; so, to satisfy him, for he did not appear to 
believe me, I told him I had some books in my pocket, and I began to take 
them out. He stared at me, and said that was not exactly what he meanc: 


‘you must read Prometheus Vinctus and Demosthenes de Corond, and Euclid.’ 
‘Must I read Euclid?’ I asked sorrowfully. ‘Yes, certainly; and when you 


2 For the history of self-love vs. disinterested love in the eighteenth century 
see Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, xu, 359b s.v. self love; 
Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought in the 18th Century (New York, 
1881), 1, 49 ff. 
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have read the Greek works I have mentioned, you must begin Aristotle’s 
Ethics, and then you may go on to his other treatises. It is of the utmost 
importance to be well acquainted with Aristotle.’ This he repeated so often 
that I was quite tired, and at last I said, ‘Must I care about Aristotle? What 
if I do not mind Aristotle?’ I then left him, for he seemed to be in great 
perplexity.’’ 4 

Hogg speaks of Shelley’s interest in Aristotelian logic. Shelley’s 
objection to Aristotle must have soon given way for he not only 
translated a segment of the Ethics but he also coined a new word 
for ‘‘disinterested love’’, namely dquavtia, which was suggested 
by a term used in the Ethics. Disinterested love under the name of 
aptautia appears frequently in various letters written in 1811. In 
a letter to Hogg, dated May 8, 1811, he writes: ‘‘Solitude is most 
horrible, in despite of the dquavtia which, perhaps, vanity has a 
share in.’’* He ends the letter with, ‘‘Excuse the aqiavtia.’’ In 
another letter to Hogg dated May 13, 1811, he says, ‘‘ What con- 
stitutes real virtue?—motive, or consequence? Surely the former. 
In proportion as a man is selfish, so far has he receded from the 
motive which constitutes virtue. I have left the proof to Aristotle 

.; Shall that world give laws to souls . . . who let the tempest of 
prejudice rave unheeded, happy in the consciousness of the ad@uautia 
of motive. Oh! no. Can you compare Eloisa and a ruffian? Eloisa, 
who sacrificed all self for another!’ In anvther letter to Hogg, 
postmarked July 4, 1811, he writes, ‘‘little as you may be disposed 
to credit my feelings concerning apiavtia I have here no interest 
to act otherwise than I can.’’® The new name for disinterested love 
in his letters of 1811 shows how important is the association of 
Aristotle with it in Shelley’s mind. 

The above quotations must now be related to Shelley’s interest 
in a problem which Aristotle raises in Ethics LX, chapter 8: whether 
a man should love himself most or some one else. Shelley became 
so interested in this problem that he translated in mid-May 1811’ 
2. T. J. Hogg, The Life of Shelley (London, 1933), 1, 70. 

4Julian, Works, vii, 81-82. 

5 Tbid., vil, 83. 


6 Scott, New Shelley Letters, p. 46. 


7 The text of this translation is found is W. 8. Scott, Shelley at Oxford 
(London, 1944), pp. 48-50, where it is regarded as a new prose fragment of 
Shelley. It was identified as a translation of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics 
(1x, viii, 1-9) by Carlos Baker, ‘‘Shelley’s Translation from Aristotle,’’ 
MLN, uxt (1946), 405-406, and Kenneth N. Cameron, ‘‘Shelley and Aris- 
totle,’? Notes and Queries, cxc (1946), 80. Scott assigns the date of compo- 
sition to between early December, 1810 and January 25 or 26, 1811, or to the 
period between late January and March 25. Carlos Baker suggests a later 
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this chapter of the Ethics. To describe the opposite of Aristotle’s 
gidavtos he coined with the alpha privative prefix the noun 
apuavtia for the concept of disinterested love. Shelley’s later 
writings continue to show some interest in Aristotle but it gives 
way rapidly to Plato’s primacy in his reading and thinking. His 
letters and thinking of 1811, however, are an ironical comment on 
how much he ‘‘minded’’ Aristotle. 

Perhaps this most surprising consequence of Shelley’s interest 
in Aristotle’s chapter is its unsuspected share in Shelley’s later 
conception of love as ‘‘soul of my soul,’’ ‘‘antitype’’ of one’s soul. 
The Platonic character of such a conception is apparent.* What has 
not been realized, however, is that the seed of such conception is 
already found in Aristotle’s Ethics, in the very chapter which 
Shelley translated. There Aristotle’s definition of a friend is 
‘another self’’;* furthermore, Aristotle’s quotation from Euripi- 
des’ ‘‘a single soul’”® is the quintessence of Shelleyan love. These 
show clearly that the Aristotelian element in Shelley’s conception 
of love and disinterestedness must be included in the spectrum of 
Shelleyan thought.” 


Trinity College JAMES A. NOTOPOULOS 
Hartford, Conn. 





CONCERNING SHELLEY FORGERIES 


In his review of my Major Byron (PQ, xxx1, 125), Professor 
Kenneth Neill Cameron denies that the signature of the Dee. 16, 
1816 Shelley letter is forged.* Yet in An Examination of the Shelley 
Legend, published after my Major Byron, Cameron alleges (p. 104) 
of the undoubtedly genuine A Proposal for Putiing Reform to the 
Vote that ‘‘the handwriting does not seem to be Shelley’s. .. .’’ Of 
the Wise letter, Cameron states, ‘‘the Dec. 16, 1816 letter is a for- 





date, mid-May, 1811. The fact that the Greek word dq@uavtia, which Shelley 
coined from Aristotle’s @idavtoc, occurs in letters to Hogg dated May 8, May 
13, and July 4, 1811, seems to support Baker’s date. 

8 Cf. J. A. Notopoulos, The Platonism of Shelley; A Study of Platonism and 
the Poetic Mind (Durham, N. C., 1949), pp. 279-280, 338-339. 

® Nic. Ethics 1x, 9, 10 (1170 a 2). 

10 Tbhid., 1x, 8, 1168 b 7. 

11 For Shelley and Aristotle see Notopoulos, op. cit., pp. 352, 402, 404, 405. 


* Limitations of space imposed by the editors have prevented me from at- 
tempting a full answer to this review. 
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gery;’’? ‘‘the whole letter [is] almost certainly a forgery’”* ‘‘ forged 
in 1859.’”* In 1951, then, Prof. Cameron knew the entire Wise letter, 
signature and all, to be forged and the manuscript of A Proposal 
not to be in Shelley’s hand. But in 1952, reviewing my book and 
referring, among others, to these manuscripts, Cameron dismisses 
the subject by stating ‘‘(what was obvious from the beginning) 
that these letters are genuine.’’ Clearly it had never been ‘‘obvious’’ 
to him, for in 1946 he first called these manuscripts forgeries and in 
1951, in An Examination, he has permitted his conclusion to be re- 
printed. He cannot have it both ways, that these are forgeries, and 
that they are genuine. 

Again, Cameron calls my history of the Dee. 16 letter ‘‘confused 
and unconvincing.’’ But he names Taylor ‘‘a forger or a forger’s 
agent’’*—although Taylor was neither, but an employee of the Gen- 
eral Post Office, London ; Cameron calls the 1859 postmark forged® 
and ‘‘ probably the 1816 mark was forged also’’*—although both are 
genuine. 

Cameron also says that I do not prove that Mary Shelley bought 
forgeries. Yet he admits it ‘‘ possible that he [G. Byron] could have 
forged copies . . . so accurate that Mary could not have detected 
them ....’’’Further, I indicate that at least four forgeries were 
bought for Mary by Evans in the Hodges Sale in 1848,° one of 
which was printed as genuine by Dowden.*® There were forgeries 
passed to Mary, for Lady Shelley wrote in 1859: ‘‘ Within the last 
fourteen years, on no less than three occasions, have forged letters 
been presented to our family for purchase,’’ a proof that Mary 
bought forgeries in 1845. Since Mary always had Hookham buy 
from G. Byron and at auctions, how could she prevent the purchase 
of copies, which her letters of Sept. 12, 1846 show her to have been 
vexed over? 


1An Examination. . ., p. 113. 

2 Ibid., p. 97. 

3 Idem. 

4Idem., p. 96. 

5 Idem., p. 97. 

6 Idem. 

7 Idem., p. 101. 

8 Major Byron, pp. 55-59. 

9 The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1, 53-54. 
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I nowhere made insinuations, ‘‘veiled’’ or not, against Mary or 
Lady Shelley ; instead, I clear them of connivance with the forger. 
I believe my conclusion (p. 189) more than moderate: ‘‘Mary was 
merely trying to collect all the relics of Shelley she could, and Lady 
Shelley was simply a sorry victim of the forger’s skill.’’ I am still 
bewildered at Lady Shelley’s handling of forgeries: in 1857, for 
instance, she showed forged Shelley letters to T. J. Hogg, then writ- 
ing Shelley’s biography. Hogg wrote to her on July 2, 1857: ‘‘I 
thought the letters were purely fabrications; you say they are 
forged copies of real letters. I must look at them again with this 
view.’”° Again, Dr. Richard Garnett, apparently advising Dowden, 
wrote: ‘‘It is right to state that the letter referred to was a forgery, 
a forgery however founded on a genuine letter. ‘Now though this 
letter was a forgery it is only right to mention that the forgery was 
a true copy of an original letter of Shelley—and as there have been 
several forgeries of this particular letter all giving the sense of the 
original (though only one gave the exact words) and as the contents 
are well known to the world I feel that I ought to give the letter in 
extenso’ and here the letter should be inserted.’’ From these evi- 
dences and others, I believe it doubtful that Lady Shelley’s 


handling of forgeries will ever be clearly explained. 
New York University THEODORE G. EHRSAM 





ON GIOVANNI AURISPA’S NAME 


As Remigio Sabbadini has shown,’ the earliest documents refer- 
ring to Gievanni Aurispa—-the ‘‘merchant of manuscripts,’’ as 
Franecisev Filelfo unkindly called him? — are two official letters 
written at Catania in 1404 and 1406, assigning the young’ student 
subventions for study at Bologna and addressing him as Johannes 





10 Manuscripts in Lord Abinger’s Collection. 
11 Ibid. 


1 Carteggio di Giovanni Aurispa (Fonti per la storia d’ Italia, Roma, Istituto 
Storico Italiano, 1921), pp. x-xi. 

2 Epp. w1, 37 (in Francisci Filelfi Epistolarwm Libri xvi [Paris, Dionysius 
Roca, ed. 2, 1513], fo. 61v-62v; Filelfo’s correspondence runs to 37 books, 
with a number of letters still unpublished in codex Trivulzianus 873), written 
at Milan, July, 1440. 

8 Born 1376. The two official letters can be read in Manuele Catalano- 
Tirrito L’ istruzione pubblica in Sicilia nel Rinascimento (Catania, Gianotta, 
1911), pp. 64 and 68. 
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Pichunerius (Giovanni Pichunerio, or, as he would be called in the 
north of Italy, Piciuneri) de Notho. That this person is actually to 
be identified with Aurispa is clear from a letter* written in 1424 
by Giovanni Carmpiano® in which he ealls his correspondent Pi- 
chunerius in the heading and Aurispa mi in the body. Which of 
these two names i» the original? Or are both original? Sabbadini 
(p. xi) writes: Quale dei due sia il primitivo e perché l’ Aurispa 
abbia rinunziato all’ uno dei due, é quesito cui non possiamo ris- 
vondere ; perhaps not—but we can at least hazard a guess. 

Despite the fact that the fantastically precocious Wunderkind 
Angelo Ambrogini was honourably addresed by a famous scholar 
and phi osopher twenty years his senior as poeta Homericus and 
(from his birthplace, Montepulciano) Politianus when he was no 
more than nineteen,® it is most unlikely that so ordinary and undis- 
tinguished a philologer as Giovanni Aurispa undoubtedly was’ 
should have assumed a special name and, even more, have had it 
commonly accepted by others so comparatively early in his career; 
it is almost inconceivable that the letters of 1404 and 1406 should 
have called, him by any name other than his normal and regular 
one: Pichunerio must have been the ordinary name by which he was 
known in Sicily, later dropped for the more resounding ‘‘ Aurispa:”’ 

We do not, unfortunately, possess Aurispa’s own edition® of his 
entire correspondence, which may well have contained (as regularly 
in the epistolary collections of the fifteenth and sixteenth centur- 
ies; one of the very few exceptions is Filelfo’s) letters of others 
to himself; certainly, however, in all the letters from and to 
Aurispa that are now extant it is only his compatriot Campiano 
who ever calls him Pichunerio; it would be natural for an old 


4 Sabbadini op. cit. pp. 9-10. 


5 Giovanni Campiano, like Aurispa, was a Sicilian from Noto; once a pupil 
of Leonardo Bruni, he corresponded with a wide circle of humanist friends, 
but unfortunately his letters (preserved in cod. Monac. lat. 5369 [Sabbadini] 
and in cod. Harl. 2268) are, to the best of my knowledge, unpublished. 

6 Cf. Marsilio Ficino Epp. 1, 64 (March, 1473) in Marsilii Ficint . . . Opera 
(Basel, Henricus Petrus, 1561), p. 639. Tommaso Parentucelli was honourably 
named Thomas Sarazanensis (so spelt by, e.g., Filelfo and Aurispa) or Sar- 
zanensis (so in Fazio) from an eariy age, but then he became Pope Nicholas V! 


7 Cf. Encicl. Ital. vy, 375b ad fin.: L’ Awrispa non possedeva attitudini all’ 
insegnamento superiore ... 


8 Cf. Bartolomeo Fazio (Facio) De viris illustribus (a desperately jejune 
but frequentiy useful little compendium, admirably edited by the industrious 
Laurentius Mehus, Florence, Giovanelli, 1745), p. 19. 
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friend writing him from Sicily to call him by his old Sicilian name; 
and if it be objected that the equally Sicilian Antonio Beecadelli 
never does so it can be replied that Beccadelli was a man too ready 
to delight in self-consciously adopted cognomina and pseudonyms :* 
he himself was, of course, far better known as J] Panormita and, I 
have no doubt, preferred it thus. Less tactful, or more natural than 
other correspondents, Campiano thoughtlessly goes on using the 
Sicilian form Pichunerto, which doubtless sounded to northern ears 
(Aurispa was in Venice in 1424) as ‘‘Jock Tamson’’ might in 
London. 

As to the reason for Aurispa’s preference in names, one need not 
look far. One has only to think, for a parallel, of the self- 
consciousness of the many Renaissance names or sobriquets formed, 
not by any real Latinization, but by using the Latin or Greek words 
which by coincidence resembled, sometimes only very slightly in- 
deed,’® the vernacular name," and of the equally self-conscious 


® E.g., his frequent use in the Epistolae Campanae (54 letters at Naples, an 
appendix to the four books of Epistolae Gallicae written at Milan, Lodi, and 
Pavia) of Ergoteles (cf. "EgyoteAns: Pind. Olymp. xu, 18 [Bowra]) for Tom- 
maso di Barzalerio Tebaldi of Bologna: on this person cf. Sabbadini Episto- 
lario di Guarino (Miscellanea di storia Veneta, serie 3, tomo XIV, Venice, 
1919), 11, 317-18. Tebaldi is given his ordinary name when he is mentioned 
in Filelfo Epp. xu, 44 (op. cit. fo. 257r; Milan, December, 1454) and in 
xml, 27 (fo. 275v; Milan, June, 1456); xvi, 35 (fo. 355r; Milan, February, 
1461) is addressed to him, again by his own name, as is Xvil, 17 (in Epistolarum 
clarissimi equitis aurati ac excellentissimi oratoris poetaeque laureati domini 
francisci philelfi [Paris, ex aedibus Ascensianis, 1503: this volume contains 
Books xvii to xxxvii], fo. 6r; Milan, May, 1461): there appear to be no other 
letters by Filelfo to Tebaldi extant. 

10 Incidentally, the use of the word Gallicus in Beccadelli’s title above does not 
imply that the letters were written in France or to French correspondents: the 
humanists constantly use Gallia, Gallicus, and Gallus to refer to north Italy 
and north Italians; similarly Hetrwria and Hetrusci are normal of the ager 
Florentinus and its inhabitants, as are Insubres for the Milanese and Ligures 
for the Genoese. Less common ancient terms so used are Haedwi, for which ef. 
Filelfo Epp. xim, 11 (fo. 271v, 1513 ed.; Milan, February, 1456) and Lydi, for 
which ef. Ugolinus Verinus Fiametta 1, 1 (ed. Luciano Mencaraglia [ Florence, 
Olschki, 1940], p. 19): Laurenti Medices, Lydi spes certa leonis; but at least 
one writer seems to have been well-nigh obsessed with the latter word: ef. 
Basinio de’ Basini Hesperis (an epic, in 13 books of highly Vergilian hexame- 
ters, on the military career of Sigismondo Malatesta of Rimini, printed in 
Basinii Parmensis poetae opera praestantiora, edited by Laurentius Druidius 
[Rimini, ex typographia Albertiniana, 1794], 1, 1-288) ii, 381-2, 447, 497; iii, 
327, 347, 458, 511; vi, 122; x, 73, 313, 319, 322, 333, 382, 386; xiii, 246, 302, 
210, ete. On the humanists’ use of Galli and Insubres ef. the remarks of Filelfo 
(directed against P. Candido Decembrio, whom he abominated, in Epp. xvi, 34 
(fo. 354v, 1513 ed.; Milan, February, 1461). Cf. Sincerus or Syncerus, probably 
adopted as a modification of Sannazarws, the usual Latinization of Sannazaro; 
not (as Pietro Bembo and others imagined: ef. Bembo Epp. tv, 8, in Petri 
Bembi . . . Opera [Basel, Thomas Guarinus, 1567], 1, 536-7; Venice, April, 
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puns constantly made on names—for example, Poliziano’s and 
Ficino’s freauent plays on Picus and picus in their letters to Gio- 
vanni Pico della Mirandola.*? Aurispa, I suggest, preferred that 
name which recalled awrum, a guess which is perhaps supported by 
Antonio Beccadelli’s use, in referring to Lisandro Aurispa,™ of the 


1505) as a description of the blameless character of Sannazaro himself. Odder 
still is Chariteus for Benedetto Gareth (Il Cariteo) recalling al Xdgutes; even 
fainter is the resemblance between Theocrenus and Tagliacarne, Veranius and 
de la Varandiére, Cf. also Victorius for Vettori and () Tribrachus for de’ 
Tirimbocchi. 


11 Philoponus, for instance, for Filippone, as though the latter name were 
connected not with @idog and ixxog but with @idoc and xévoc: Philoponus was 
the publisher of the 1563 (Mantua) edition of Bartolomeo Fazio’s De rebus 
gestis Alphonsi regis Arragonum. Cf. the use of Ianus for Jean, Giovanni, 
Johann, ete., Sambucus for Zsamboki, Bucca for Bock, and Vulteius for Visa- 
gier; then there is the additional refinement of spelling Bartolomaeus as Barp- 
tolemaeus, as though it were connected with II toAewaiog and not with the 
Aramaic Bar Tolmai. So far I have only once met Martiopinus for Marsuppinus, 
in Bartolomeo della Fonte (or Fonzio) Oratio in satyrae et studiorum humani- 
tatis laudationem in Bartholomaei Fontii opera exquisitissima (Fraakfort, Ca- 
rolus Unckelius, 1621), p. 369, unless the spelling Martropimus is only a mis- 
print in a letter of Marsuppini printed in Miscellaneorum ex mss. libris Bibli- 
othecae Collegii Romani Societatis Jesu (Rome, fratres Palearini, 1754), p 
160. One of the most curious cases of all is that of Antonio dalla Paglia da 
Veroli: not satisfied with the hum-drum Antonius, he adopted (since he was a 
poet) the name Aonius Palearius, and has now become so thoroughly familiar 
as Aonio Paleario that his original Italian name is all but forgotten. The point 
of Aonius is carefully insisted upon by Giambattista Nicolucci (Iohannes Bap- 
tista Pigna) in his address to the poet: Carmina Il, xiv, 1 (printed in Ioannis 
Baptistae Pignae Carminum Libri tv [Venice, ex officina Erasmiana Vincentii 
Valgrisii, 1553], fo. 81r): Aoni, deous Aonum sonorwm.... 


12 Then there are the everlasting puns on Barbarus and barbarus, inhwmanus 
and hwmanitas which appear—so one often feels—in almost every letter ever 
written by anyone to Francesco and Ermolao Barbaro. The less said about 
Sannazaro’s unkind pun on Politianus, or, as it was frequently spelt, Policianus, 
the better (viz., Pulicianus, which recalls pulices, in Sannazaro Epigrammata 
1, 66, 1; 67, vss. 21, 23, and 29, in Iacobi Sannazarii opera omnia latine scripta 
nuper edita [Venice, Aldus Manutius, 1535], u, fo. 44r-45r) ; the pun is due to 
Sannazaro’s violent objection to Politian’s vulgar interpretation of Catullus’ 
passer, deliciae meae puellae in his Miscellaneorwm Centuriae cap. 6 (in Angeli 
Politiani . . . Opera [Basel, Nicolaus Episcopius Iunior, 1553], p. 230) an in- 
terpretation based on Martial Epigr. x1, 6, 16. 


13 He also certainly used the name Aurispa: in cod. Ambros. E45, fo. 43v 
appear the words Ego Lysander Aurispa . . . scripsi .. .. It is apparently Li- 
sandro whom Giovanni Aurispa describes as a necessarius (perhaps a nephew?) 
in Ep. vir (on which ef. Sabbadini op, cit. p. 14, n. 2), an identification sup- 
ported by Ambrogio Traversari Epp. vill, 39: ef. Ambrosti Traversartit Generalis 
Camaldulensis Latinarum Epistolarum Libri xxv, edited by Laurentius Mehus 
(Florence, ex typographia Caesarea, 1759), 1, pp. 401-3. The name was also 
adopted by Giovanni Aurispa’s three children, Paolo Salvatore, Mita, and 
Faustina, after their legitimization by Pope Nicholas V, July 21, 1453: cf. in 
Gaetano Marini Degli Archiatri Pontifici (Rome, fratres Palearini, 1784), 
1, 143, where their mother’s name is given as Magdalena, serva olim. 
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expression Lysander, puer aureus.* The pun is probably inten- 
tional, like those’® on dxty and Actius; whether Sannazaro had the 
Greek word in mind when he adopted the pseudonym or Pontano 
when he suggested it is beside the point. 

‘* Aurispa,’’ it is true, is not a true honorific, like Actius or I 
Magnifico or a geographical name like Aretinus for Leonardo 
Bruni, Carolo Marsuppini, Giovanni Tortello and several others; 
it was a real name which (it would appear) actually belonged to 
the Pichunerio family. Aurispa’s avoidance of the provincial and 
plebeian name and subsequent adoption of the more unusual, more 
glamorous one can be exactly paralleled from the practice of tie 
English musician Edward German, born Edward German Jones. 

The University of British Columbia W. Leonarp GRANT 





GIOVANNI PICO AND ‘‘MALIUS’’ AGAIN 


In a recent note in Philological Quarterly (XXXI [1952], 95-6) 
I contended that the Malius referred to in the introduction to Gio- 
vanni Pico’s De ente et uno should be identified with the Roman 
poet Manilius. Since then I have been able to see Eugenio Garin’s 
edition of Pico De hominis dignitate, Heptaplus, De ente et uno 
(Firenze, Vallechi, 1942), and find that he too refers, though with- 
out comment, to Manil. Astronom. ITI, 39 (p. 388, n. 1) ; but in his 
text he expands, equally without comment, Malius to Manilius— 
incorrectly, as I believe. If we are to retain (as Garin does) other 
features of fifteenth-century Latin spelling’ with all its inconsis- 
tencies and variations ;? and if the majority of the families of manu- 
scripts which Poliziano, Ficino, Pico, Crinito, and many others 


14 Beccadelli Epp. Camp. 8, in Antonti Beccatelli cognomento Panhormitae 
Epistolarum Libri V .... (Venice, Bartolomeo Casano, 1553), fo. 96r-v. 

15 Cf., for instance, Lilio Gregorio Giraldi Carmen 3, de incommodis suis, ad 
Antonium Tebaldeum (an account, in 295 tolerable hexameters, of his own 
painful experiences and those of his innumerable friends in the sack of Rome, 
1527), vs. 116, in Lili Gregori Gyraldi Opera Omnia (Lugduni Batavorum, 
1696), 1, col. 914. On the name Actius ef. further the references in Vittorio 
Rossi Il Quattrocento (Milan, Villardi, ed. 4, 1949), p. 520, n. 56. 

1 Cf. ydioma, op. cit. p. 72; Anneus p. 83; scaelestos 108; Saraph 110, and 
Saraphious, Saraphinus many times elsewhere; preciwm 112; consequuti 116; 
exequutus 124; cynnus 124; ocio 132; inficiatus 136; Prooulus 142, and many 
more examples. 

2 Cf, execranda and exsecratur on p. 148, etc. 
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must have used,° the printed texts they saw,‘ and they themselves 
all spelled the poet’s name as Manlius or Mallius or Malius, then 
those are the forms which we should print today. 

The University of British Columbia W. LeonaRD GRANT 


8 Cf. A. E. Housman, M. Manilii Astronomicon Liber Primus (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, ed. 2, 1937), p. Ixix. 

4Cf. the title of the printed text of Manilius they probably knew best: M. 
Manlii Mathematici Astronomicon ad Caesarem Augustum (Bologna, Ugo Ru- 
gerius and Doninus Bertochus, 1474). Yet Poggio Bracciolini knew the poet’s 
real name, calling him M. Manilium astronomicum in a letter to Francesco Bar- 
baro written as early as 1417 and published in Classical Review, x11 (1899), 
125. 
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